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Soldiers face challenge of 
deploying amid pandemic 

By Sarah Blake Morgan 

Associated Press 


FORT BRAGG, N.C. 

E dward Brown has always Wnd 
a way to deal with his husband’s 
military deployments in the 
past, but the most recent one 
felt different. Instead of an endless pa¬ 
rade of family visits and last-minute er¬ 
rands, Brown and Staff Sgt. James Clyde 
were holed up inside their Fayetteville, 
N.C., apartment watching Netflix and 
making TikTok videos. 

When his mandatory two-week quar¬ 
antine ended last Friday, Clyde made the 
short drive to Fort Bragg and boarded a 
plane for a nine-month deployment in the 
Middle East. 

The 34-year-old is among 2,200 para¬ 
troopers assigned to the 82nd Airborne 
Division’s 2nd Brigade Combat Team de¬ 
ploying to Iraq and Syria amid the coro- 
navirus pandemic. They’ll be supporting 
Operation Inherent Resolve, the U.S mil¬ 
itary battle to defeat the Islamic State. 
SEE FRONTS ON PAGE 6 


Sarah Blake Morgan/AP 


A paratrooper with the 82nd Airborne Division from Fort Bragg, N.C., participates in a rollover training exercise last month. The exercise is meant to simulate a vehicle hitting an 
improvised explosive device. Over the next month, the division will send over 2,000 soldiers to the Middle East for a nine-month deployment. 


North Korean military threats target South, but also send a message to Trump 


By Kim Gamel and Yoo Kyong Chang 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North Korea’s 
demolition of a liaison office and threats to 
redeploy troops to front-line areas signaled 
a move to unravel a 2018 military pact that 
had been a high point in efforts to improve 
relations with the South. 

While the principal target of the North’s 
ire was South Korean President Moon Jae- 


in, experts said it also sent a message to the 
United States that the regime is prepared 
to raise the ante with more provocations 
amid frustration over the 
lack of progress in nude- ANAIYSIS 
ar talks. 

The explosion that de¬ 
stroyed the inter-Korean liaison office 
in the North Korean village of Kaesong 
on Tuesday was largely symbolic since 
the South Korean staff had pulled out in 


January due to coronavirus concerns. But 
it was a m^or blow to Moon as the facil¬ 
ity had been a centerpiece of his hopes for 
peace. 

The North ratcheted up tensions on 
Wednesday, warning that it was develop¬ 
ing a plan to send regiments and “neces¬ 
sary firepower sub-units” to the tourist 
area at Mount Kumgang and the Kaesong 
industrial zone, areas that had been de¬ 
militarized as part of the 2018 agreement. 


according to the Korean Central News 
Agency. 

“Civil police posts that had been with¬ 
drawn from the Demilitarized Zone under 
the north-south agreement in the military 
field will be set up again to strengthen the 
guard over the front line,” KCNA said, 
quoting a spokesman for the army’s gen¬ 
eral staff 

SEE THREATS ON PAGE 6 
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Retail sales jump in May as shoppers return 


Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — American 
shoppers ramped up their spend¬ 
ing on store purchases by a record 
17.7% from April to May, deliver¬ 
ing a dose of energy for retailers 
that have been reeling since the 
coronavirus shut down business¬ 
es, flattened the economy and 
paralyzed consumers during the 
previous two months. 

The government’s report Tues¬ 
day showed that consumers’ retail 
purchases have retraced some 


of the record-setting month-to- 
month plunges of March (8.3%) 
and April (14.7%) as businesses 
have increasingly reopened. Still, 
the pandemic’s damage to retail¬ 
ers remains severe, with purchas¬ 
es still down 6.1% from a year 
ago. Last month’s bounce-back 
by consumers comes against the 
backdrop of an economy that may 
have begun what could be a slow 
and prolonged recovery. 

The return of shoppers last 
month was likely aided by the $3 
trillion in rescue money that the 


federal government has provided 
to companies and households. 
Americans’ retail purchases 
would need to surge by an addi¬ 
tional 9% to return to their level 
before the pandemic. 

Any sustainedrecovery, though, 
will hinge on an array of factors: 
The path of the coronavirus, how 
willing people are to shop, travel 
and congregate in groups, how 
many businesses manage to stay 
open and rehire many workers 
and whether the government pro¬ 
vides additional support. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (June 18).$1.10 

Dollar buys (June 18).€0.8675 

British pound (June 18).$1.23 

Japanese yen (June 18).105.00 

South Korean won (June 18).1,184.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar). 0.3776 

British pound.$1.2539 

Canada (Dollar). 1.3565 

China (Yuan) 7 0861 

Denmark (Krone).6.6469 

Egypt (Pound).16.1954 

Euro. $1.1218/0.8914 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 7.7501 

Hungary (Forint). 307.46 

Israel (Shekel). 3.4522 

Japan (Yen) 107.27 
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Philippines (Peso).50.12 
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Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7512 

Singapore (Dollar). 1.3943 

South Korea (Won).1,213.92 


Switzerland (Franc). 0.9503 

Thailand (Baht).31.17 

Turkey (New Lira). 6.8574 

(Military exchange rates are those 
availabie to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netheriands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your iocal military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. Aii figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Military lawyers admit to racial disparities 



U.S. Rep. Trent Kelly, R-Miss., second from right, speaks to soldiers from Mississippi during a visit 
to Irbil Air Base in Iraq in February. Kelly and other lawmakers heard testimony Tuesday from military 
lawyers about disparities in punishment between black and white service members. 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Black and 
other minority service members 
are more likely to face punish¬ 
ment than their white comrades 
in all of the military services, 
top uniformed lawyers admitted 
Tuesday, telling lawmakers that 
they had yet to determine reasons 
behind such disparities. 

But the services have begun 
taking steps to understand and 
address racial disparities within 
the military’s justice system, 
the most senior military lawyers 
for the Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps said during a 
hearing before the House Armed 
Services Committee’s personnel 
subpanel. Committee members 
implored the lawyers to take the 
issue seriously and incorporate 
experts from outside the military 
in their search for solutions amid 
growing national cries for racial 
equality. 

“This is a very grave problem 
that, if left unchecked, could un¬ 
dermine the [combat] readiness 
of our armed forces,” said Rep. 
Trent Kelly, R-Miss., the sub¬ 
committee’s top Republican and 
a brigadier general in the Missis¬ 
sippi Army National Guard. “If 
you want to stamp out the prob¬ 
lem, you’ve got to figure out what 
that problem is, what the root 
cause is. I think right now we are 
failing horribly at that.” 

Data presented by an outside 
watchdog group showed black 
service members in the Air Force 
faced the highest likelihood of fac¬ 
ing either nonjudicial or criminal 
prosecution. Black airmen were 
71% more likely than white air¬ 
men to be punished, according to 
the data collected and published 
last month by the Alexandria, 
Va.-based group. Protect Our 
Defenders. In the Army, black 
soldiers were 61% more likely to 
face punishment. In the Navy, 
black sailors were 40% more 
likely to be punished, and in the 
Marines, black troops were 32% 
more likely to be punished than 
white troops. 

Retired Col. Don Christensen, 
a former chief prosecutor for the 
Air Force who now leads Protect 


Our Defenders, told lawmakers 
Tuesday that he believed white 
service members simply were 
given the benefit of the doubt 
more often than minority troops. 
Likely, he added, they were of¬ 
fered alternative corrections to 
their actions from punishment 
by commanders who are highly 
likely to be white too. 

He pointed to his own former 
service as an example. 

The Air Force, he said, has the 
smallest percentage among the 
Pentagon’s services of minority 
officers, an issue that he blames 
largely on a lack of minorities 
in the fighter pilot community. 
Across the U.S. military’s fighter 
and bomber community, less than 
2% are black. Additionally, of the 
61 officers carrying the four-star 
rank in the military, only two are 
black. That includes Air Force 
Gen. Charles “CQ” Brown, who 
will become the service’s chief 
of staff in the summer and the 


first black man to serve as the 
top officer of any of the military 
branches. 

Rep. Jackie Speier, D-Calif, 
said she was “shocked” by the 
data uncovered by Protect Our 
Defenders, telling the uniformed 
lawyers that the military cannot 
ignore the problem. 

“We will not solve this problem 
by hiding it or denying it,” said 
Speier, the subcommittee’s chair¬ 
woman. “The way things have al¬ 
ways been done is unacceptable, 
the results are unacceptable. I 
hope that all our military lead¬ 
ers in the room can accept that 
as a starting point for the change 
we must lead. We must seek new 
solutions.” 

While the hearing was called 
this week against the backdrop 
of civil unrest that spread to all 
50 states in the weeks since the 
May 25 killing of a handcuffed 
black man by Minneapolis police, 
government watchdogs have been 


looking for years at the issue. 

Protect Our Defenders has 
examined the problem of racial 
disparities within the military 
justice system since at least 2017. 
Additionally, a 2019 Government 
Accountability Office report re¬ 
vealed black, Hispanic and male 
troops were more likely to be in¬ 
vestigated than white and female 
service members and also more 
hkely to face courts-martial, 
based on a look at data from 2013 
through 2017. 

The investigation did not re¬ 
veal significant differences in 
conviction rates based on sex or 
ethnicity. 

Brenda Farrell, with the GAO, 
told lawmakers during the hear¬ 
ing Tuesday that the Pentagon 
has yet to implement some rec¬ 
ommendations that the organi¬ 
zation made to address racial 
injustices, including launching a 
comprehensive study to find the 
causes of such problems. 


The military lawyers for the 
services all indicated they have 
recently or soon would start in¬ 
vestigations aimed at determining 
those root causes. In the mean¬ 
time, they said, they’ve largely 
pushed to implement more train¬ 
ing aimed at identifying uncon¬ 
scious biases military members 
hold and started new efforts to 
recruit more minority troops. 

The Army has recently begun 
an investigation within its Judge 
Advocate General corps and its 
law enforcement organizations 
aimed at understanding why 
commanders more often open 
investigations of black soldiers 
than white soldiers, said Lt. Gen. 
Charles Pede, the Army’s top uni¬ 
formed lawyer. 

“We’re in the very early stages 
of figuring out — what can cause 
this?” he said. “We’re developing 
framework this very week and 
last week to figure that out.” 

Marine M^. Gen. Daniel 
Lecce, the staff judge advocate 
to the commandant of the Marine 
Corps, said his service is taking 
a similar look at the issue. But 
he said cultural changes must be 
driven by the Corps’ top leaders. 

“Although we have come a long 
way, we recognize that much 
must be done,” he said. 

The Air Force last month 
launched a general probe of its 
military justice system aimed at 
identifying such racial biases in 
its system. That probe is due to be 
completed in the summer. 

Lt. Gen. Jeffrey A. Rockwell, 
the Air Force’s top lawyer, said 
he was confident in the investiga¬ 
tion, which will include interviews 
with airmen who have said they 
have faced racism in uniform. 

Christensen said the Air Force 
should consider a fuller study of 
the issue. 

“This is a great start what we’re 
doing right now — putting [the 
Defense Department] on notice 
that this is something Congress is 
concerned about,” he said. “But 
I think Congress needs to send a 
message to the various services 
that they do not expect that this is 
going to be a quick solution.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


McConnell ‘OK’ with removing Confederate names from bases 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Top Senate Repub¬ 
lican Mitch McConnell said Tuesday he’s 
“OK” with renaming military bases such 
as Fort Bragg that are named after Con¬ 
federate Army officers, declining to side 
with President Donald Trump and other 
Republicans opposed to the move. 

The Kentucky senator said he’ll live with 
whatever lawmakers decide as they debate 
an annual defense policy bill for the mili¬ 
tary in the coming weeks. 

Trump has blasted the calls to rename 
the military bases. “Hopefully our great 
Republican Senators won’t fall for this!” he 
said in a tweet last week. 

A GOP-controlled Senate panel voted last 


week to require bases such as Fort Bragg 
and Fort Hood to be renamed within three 
years. McConnell, himself the descendant 
of a Confederate veteran, didn’t endorse 
the idea but said he wouldn’t oppose it. 

Similarly, top House Republican Kevin 
McCarthy of California said last week — 
after repeated prodding — that he doesn’t 
oppose the idea. 

“I can only speak for myself on this 
issue. If it’s appropriate to take another 
look at these names I’m OK with that,” Mc¬ 
Connell said. 

“Whatever is ultimately decided I don’t 
have a problem with.” 

The debate over the Confederate flag 
and other symbols of slavery and black 
oppression has burst open in the wake of 



widespread protests over police abuse of 
African Americans and specifically the 
choking death of 
George Floyd. Public 
opinion has shifted 
dramatically since 
Floyd’s killing. 

The Democratic- 
controlled House is 
sure to include legis¬ 
lation to rename bases 
and it’s plain that Re¬ 
publicans in the Sen- 
McConnell opposed 

to the idea, such as 
Josh Hawley of Missouri, don’t have the 
votes to remove it during floor debate. 

The Senate’s requirement for the bases 


to be renamed within three years was ap¬ 
proved by a voice vote as a piece of the an¬ 
nual Pentagon policy bill. A commission 
would be set up to oversee the process. 

But McConnell came out forcefully 
against a proposal by House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi to remove statues of Confederates 
such as Jefferson Davis from display in the 
Capitol, calling it “nonsense” and saying it 
would “airbrush the Capitol.” 

McConnell is sticking with the Wash¬ 
ington tradition — and current law — of 
having states choose their own statues for 
display in the Capitol complex, saying it’s 
preferable for states like Mississippi, home 
to Confederate President Davis, to remove 
them on their own. 
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Esper, allies meet 
amid questions 
about troop cuts 



Scott J. Evans/U.S. Army 


Maj. Gen. Frank W. Tate, the commanding general of First Army Division West at Fort Hood, Texas, 
discusses the First Army Division’s mission and opportunities during a recruiting session Nov. 1. The 
Army is looking to sign up 10,000 recruits in three days after the coronavirus stalled enlistment efforts. 

Army aims to sign lOK recruits after 
pandemic cuts into enlistment efforts 

^Are we behind? Yeah. We are. But it’s 
much better than zero [new recruits], f 

Maj. Gen. Frank Muth 

U.S. Army Recruiting Command 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
President Donald Trump’s sur¬ 
prise directive to pull thousands 
of U.S. troops from Germany was 
expected to figure prominent¬ 
ly at a two-day NATO defense 
ministerial meeting that began 
Wednesday. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
discussed President Donald 
Trump’s plan to pull 9,500 troops 
from Germany over a dispute 
with Berlin on its military spend¬ 
ing levels Wednesday even though 
it was not on the official agenda, 
the top NATO official said. 

“No final decision has been 
made on how and when to imple¬ 
ment (the reduction),” NATO Sec¬ 
retary-General Jens Stoltenberg 
told a news conference, offering 
few details. 

During the meeting, Esper also 
stated “very strongly” that the 
U.S. remains committed to Euro¬ 
pean security, Stoltenberg said. 

Trump’s plan has taken allies 
by surprise and questions remain 
about how and when the cutback 
will be implemented. 

Esper, who has not spoken pub¬ 
licly about the troop cut issue, 
was expected to face tough ques¬ 
tions from allies during the virtu¬ 
al meeting. Ahead of talks, Esper 
in a statement said he intended 
to discuss the pandemic, defense 
spending and deterring Russian 
aggression. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump was set Wednes¬ 
day to release a national plan to 
prevent veteran suicide — one 
that’s over a year in the making 
and will take two years to fully 
implement. 

Senior administration offi¬ 
cials, who spoke on background 
Wednesday morning, said the 
plan focuses on public awareness 
campaigns, improved research 
into veteran suicide, increased 
suicide prevention training and 
new partnerships between gov¬ 
ernment agencies and outside 
organizations. It will include a 
legislative proposal to support 
local groups that help veterans. 

“This is the first all-govern¬ 
ment effort to tackle veteran sui¬ 
cide,” one senior administration 
official said. “It’s an extremely 
important day, considering that.” 


“I will encourage Allies to en¬ 
sure a health crisis does not be¬ 
come a security crisis,” Esper 
said in a Twitter posting, making 
no mention of Trump’s directive. 

To prepare for a possible sec¬ 
ond wave of the pandemic, Stol¬ 
tenberg said ahead of the meeting 
that NATO members will adopt a 
new operational plan and stock¬ 
pile medical equipment to provide 
immediate assistance to allies. A 
special fund to acquire critical 
medical supplies also will be set 
up, he told reporters Tuesday. 

Defense ministers also will 
agree on a “substantial and bal¬ 
anced package” of political and 
military measures in response 
to Russia’s expanding arsenal of 
nuclear-capable missiles, Stolten¬ 
berg said. 

“This includes strengthening 
NATO’s air and missile defens¬ 
es,” he said. 

The move comes after Russia’s 
deployment of the SSC-8 missile 
system that allies say violated 
the Cold War-era Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, 
which fell apart last year. 

“Since then, Russia has contin¬ 
ued to modernize its missile capa¬ 
bilities, including with hypersonic 
weapons,” Stoltenberg said. 

NATO, however, says it has no 
plans to deploy new land-based 
nuclear missiles in Europe in 
response. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)]ohn_vandiver 


Trump was expected to an¬ 
nounce the plan at the White 
House on Wednesday afternoon, 
alongside veterans advocates 
and leaders of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. The plan is 
the result of an executive order 
Trump signed March 5, 2019, 
that created a Cabinet-level task 
force titled PREVENTS, short 
for “President’s Roadmap to Em¬ 
power Veterans and End a Na¬ 
tional Tragedy of Suicide.” 

The last annual report from the 
VA showed that suicide among 
veterans continues to be higher 
than the rest of the population. 
The suicide rate among male vet¬ 
erans was 1.3 times the rate for 
other adult men in 2017, the lat¬ 
est year data was available. For 
women, the contrast is even more 
stark. The rate among female vet¬ 
erans was 2.2 times the rate for 
other adult women that year. 

Wentiing.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentiing 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Army, 
faced with a shortage of recruits 
amid the coronavirus pandemic, 
will launch an unprecedented ef¬ 
fort later in the month to sign up 
10,000 potential soldiers in three 
days, service officials announced 
Wednesday. 

Service leaders hope the most¬ 
ly virtual effort dubbed Army 
National Hiring Days will help 
it close an enlistment gap that 
developed in recent months as 
brick-and-mortar recruiting sta¬ 
tions shut their doors to the public 
and recruiters moved their pros¬ 
pecting efforts online. People who 
commit to join the Army during 
that push from June 30 to July 2 
could also see extra money, as the 
service is offering bonuses up to 
$2,000 for signing up during the 
drive, said Mqj. Gen. Frank Muth, 
the leader of U.S. Army Recruit¬ 
ing Command. 

“We’ve never done this,” Muth 
told reporters during a news 
briefing. “It’s historic to have ev¬ 
erybody [in the Army] focused on 
three days on becoming an active 
recruiter, and we feel very strong¬ 
ly we can go after 10,000 [enlist¬ 
ees] and we think we can hit our 
mark.” 

The pandemic cost the Army 
about half the number of recruits 
it typically signs up during those 
months, Muth said. But the ser¬ 
vice is seeing some improvement, 
and the general said he expected 
to enlist about 80% of his target in 
June. 

The Army initially set an en¬ 
listment goal of shipping about 
68,000 recruits to basic training 
in fiscal year 2020. But the ser¬ 
vice has since removed that goal 
as it shipped smaller numbers of 
recruits to basic training at the 
height of the pandemic and it 
also saw better-than-anticipated 
retention numbers. Muth said he 
expected to need to send between 
63,000 and 67,000 new recruits 
to basic training to meet the con¬ 


gressionally mandated Army 
end-strength goal of 485,000 ac¬ 
tive-duty soldiers by Sept. 30, the 
end of the fiscal year. 

He also hopes to enlist at least 
15,000 extra recruits by that time 
to send to basic training in the 
first quarter of fiscal year 2021. 

Despite the dip in enlistment 
numbers since March, Army lead¬ 
ers said the pandemic has proven 
the resiliency of its 10,000-soldier 
recruiting force and that virtual- 
focused efforts can be successful. 

Casey Wardynski, the assistant 
Army secretary for manpower 
and reserve affairs, said Wednes¬ 
day that he expected recruiters 
would continue prospecting ef¬ 
forts largely online even after they 
return to all of the Army’s 1,400 
recruiting stations. Those efforts 
include finding potential recruits 
on social media, conducting inter¬ 
views online via teleconference, 
and completing most needed en¬ 
listment paperwork through the 
internet. 

Muth said he envisions recruit¬ 
ers spending less time in their 
brick-and-mortar shops in the fu¬ 
ture, using those stations mostly 
as hubs for face-to-face meetings 
and paperwork, while they spend 
more time out in the community 
and online from their homes or 
other locations. 

For its upcoming hiring blitz, 
the Army will push the effort on 
social media and its recruiting 
website, goarmy.com. It hopes to 
highlight the diverse career fields 
it offers, more than 150 military 
occupational specialties. 

But the Army is also looking 
to fill gaps in its ranks. It is espe¬ 
cially seeking recruits to enlist on 
contracts to serve in 10 high-need 
jobs, said Gen. Paul Funk, the 


leader of the Army’s Training and 
Doctrine Command. 

Those specialties are: infantry¬ 
men; fire control specialists; mul¬ 
tiple launch rocket system crew 
members; air and missile defense 
crew members; unmanned air¬ 
craft systems operators; armor 
crew members; cryptological lin¬ 
guists; psychological operations 
specialists; chemical, biologi¬ 
cal and nuclear specialists, and 
explosive ordnance disposal 
specialists. 

Recruits who sign up for those 
specialties could be eligible for 
signing bonuses up to $40,000 
and the Army also is offering a 
program to repay up to $60,000 of 
student loan debt for new recruits, 
Muth said. 

The extra bonus for people who 
enlist during the upcoming Army 
National Hiring Days is in ad¬ 
dition to those signing bonuses, 
Muth said. The most qualified ap¬ 
plicants would receive $2,000 and 
lesser qualified recruits would re¬ 
ceive smaller bonuses, he said. 

At the end of that push, Muth 
said he hopes the coronavirus- 
caused recruit shortage is no 
longer an issue with which the ser¬ 
vice must contend. But if recruit¬ 
ers were not able to quickly adjust 
to working in an all-virtual envi¬ 
ronment, he said the Army could 
have faced dire circumstances. 

“Are we behind? Yeah. We are,” 
Muth said. “But it’s much better 
than zero [new recruits]. If we 
didn’t have the ability to go vir¬ 
tual, that’s what we would have 
ended up with — it would have 
been a lot harder area to be in.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


White House to unveil vet 
suicide prevention plan 
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Office of Rep. Kendra Horn 


Rep. Kendra Horn, D-Okla., tours family housing at Tinker Air Force 
Base, Okla., with Rep. John Garamendi, D-Calif. Legislation has been 
introduced that would increase oversight of military housing. 


House bill would increase 
military housing oversight 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

To continue to increase over¬ 
sight on military housing, Rep. 
Kendra Horn, D-Okla., led a bi¬ 
partisan coalition that introduced 
legislation to provide stronger 
protections for families renting 
on-base residences from private 
contractors. 

“Military families have expe¬ 
rienced unsafe and unhealthy 
housing conditions at privatized 
on-base [homes] in Oklahoma 
and nationwide,” Horn said. “This 
blatant disregard for service 
members and families who have 
put everything on the line for our 
country is unconscionable.” 

The Military Housing Over¬ 
sight, Maintenance and Enhance¬ 
ment for Servicemembers Act, or 
Military HOMES Act, creates 
uniform basic housing standards 
and inspection requirements for 
all government-owned and con¬ 
trolled military housing, while 
also providing reimbursement 
for families who lost property due 
to mold damage, transparency in 
performance incentive fees for 
contractors and a dedicated hous¬ 
ing liaison to assist families navi¬ 
gating on-base housing problems. 

Horn, whose district includes 
Tinker Air Force Base, said in a 
statement that the bill is part of 
an ongoing fight to secure safe 
housing for military families 
across the country. Nearly two 
years ago, news reports made 
public what military families 
had known for years — that base 
housing exposed families to a 
variety of hazardous conditions 
such as lead paint, asbestos, ro¬ 
dent and insect infestations, and 
toxic levels of mold caused by 
poor maintenance and preventive 
measures. 

The crisis forced Congress to 
intervene, which helped push for¬ 
ward a tenant bill of rights among 
other reforms. But a recent De¬ 
fense Department inspector 
general report found more im¬ 
provement was still needed. 


Horn said she was proud to 
support the tenant bill of rights, 
which went into effect in May but 
included only 15 of the 18 rights 
required by Congress. The Mili¬ 
tary HOMES Act is the next step 
in “providing additional protec¬ 
tions for service members and 
increasing transparency in mili¬ 
tary housing,” she said. 

Original cosponsors include 
Reps. Michael Waltz, R-Fla., 
Andy Kim, D-N.J., and Michael 
Turner, R-Ohio. 

Waltz co-authored the ten¬ 
ant bill of rights legislation that 
passed as part of the 2020 Na¬ 
tional Defense Authorization 
Act, which sets policy and annual 
funding for the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. Horn’s office said they are 
working to pass the bill outright 
and also add its measures to the 
2021 NDAA. 

“Our service members have 
risked everything to protect our 
nation and preserve our free¬ 
doms,” Waltz said in a statement. 
“They should not have to worry 
about the health and welfare of 
their families while performing 
their duty in the service of our 
country.” 

Many of the measures in the 
Military HOMES Act address 
challenges military families con¬ 
tinue to face with base housing. 

The IG report stated that while 
there has been progress made to 
improve military housing, there 
is still work to be done in areas 
including mold remediation, 
streamlining policies and proce¬ 
dures and completing preventive 
repairs. 

The subject of reimbursement 
for personal property damaged 
or destroyed by mold has come 
up in lawsuits filed by military 
families against the private com¬ 
panies that manage housing on 
bases across the country. At least 
seven suits are pending in federal 
courts in Texas, Florida, Califor¬ 
nia and Maryland. 

thayerTrosegistripes.com 

Twitter: (l)Rose_Lori 


Army Reserve suspends 
commander amid probe 


By Todd Richmond 

Associated Press 

MADISON, Wis. — The U.S. Army Reserve sus¬ 
pended the commander of an Illinois-based unit 
Tuesday as part of an ongoing investigation into 
allegations that unit officers mishandled sexual 
misconduct complaints and retaliated against a 
whistleblower. 

Lt. Gen. Charles Luckey, commanding general 
of the Army Reserve Command, announced in a 
statement that he has suspended the 416th Theater 
Engineering Command’s commander. The state¬ 
ment didn’t identify the commander by name, but 
the unit’s website lists M^. Gen. Miyako Schanely 
as its leader. 

The 416th’s spokesman, Jason Proseus, didn’t im¬ 
mediately return an email Tuesday evening. 

According to Schanely’s biography, she joined 
the Army in 1986, transitioned to the reserves in 
1993 and held command positions with units at Fort 
Drum, Fort Leonard Wood and Fort Dix as well as 
in Syracuse, N.Y. She also serves as the executive 
director of the State University of New York North 
Country Consortium, a partnership of six SUNY 
campuses that works to bring college degree pro¬ 
grams to Fort Drum. 

Luckey said in his statement that such suspen¬ 
sions are routine during ongoing investigations. He 
added, however, that a “number of potentially ad¬ 
verse findings” have been tied to 416th officers. He 
did not elaborate or name the officers, saying only 
that the officers will be entitled to free legal repre¬ 
sentation as they draft their responses. 

The 416th, based in the Chicago suburb of Darien, 
provides technical and engineering support for U.S. 
military forces. It serves as the headquarters for 
nearly 11,000 soldiers in 26 states west of the Mis¬ 


sissippi River. 

Amy Braley Franck, a civilian sexual assault vic¬ 
tim advocate with the 416th, has alleged that com¬ 
manders launched internal investigations into at 
least two sexual assault cases, one in 2018 and an¬ 
other last year. Federal law and Department of De¬ 
fense policy require that commanders refer sexual 
assault complaints to criminal investigators in their 
respective branches to avoid biased investigations. 
Commanders who don’t follow the proper channels 
can face reprimand, removal from command or a 
court martial. 

Braley Franck also has alleged that the 416th 
went months without holding a sexual assault man¬ 
agement meeting, even though the DOD requires 
such meetings monthly, and unit commanders also 
placed a victim on a firing range with someone she 
had accused of sexual harassment, causing her to 
fear for her life. 

Braley Franck’s commanders suspended her in 
November in what she believes was retaliation for 
alerting Army criminal investigators to the internal 
probes. 

The Army Reserve launched an investigation into 
the 416th in January in response to a request from 
Illinois Sens. Dick Durbin and Tammy Duckworth. 
The senators cited an Associated Press story about 
Braley Franck’s allegations in their request. 

Aides for Durbin and Duckworth didn’t immedi¬ 
ately respond to an email seeking comment. 

Braley Franck said Schanely and other 416th 
commanders have ignored her allegations and sex¬ 
ual misconduct victims don’t trust them. 

“Any commander that ignores a subject matter 
expert for the betterment of their formation, their 
soldiers will not trust them,” she said. “When sol¬ 
diers don’t trust their leaders to take care of them, 
they’re not going to trust them on the battlefield.” 
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Threats: N. Korea likely pressuring South to get sanctions relief 



Korean Central News Agency, Korea News Service/AP 


Dust rises from the demolition of an inter-Korean iiaison office 
building in Kaesong, North Korea, on Tuesday, in an image provided 
by the North Korean government. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

He also threatened to “resume 
all kinds of regular exercises” 
near the Demilitarized Zone that 
divides the peninsula, as well as 
naval boundaries. 

Pyongyang also revealed that 
Moon’s administration had asked 
on Monday to send special envoys 
to discuss the current crisis, but 
said that Kim Yo Jong, the pow¬ 
erful sister of leader Kim Jong 
Un, had rejected “the tactless and 
sinister proposal.” 

That prompted an unusu¬ 
ally angry response from South 
Korea, which called the criticism 
of Moon “a senseless act” and 
“very rude.” 

“We won’t tolerate North Ko¬ 
rea’s indiscreet rhetoric and ac¬ 
tions,” presidential spokesman 
Yoon Do-han told reporters on 
Wednesday, warning that the 
North will be held responsible for 
the consequences. 

Yoon also expressed “strong 
regret” that the North had unilat¬ 
erally disclosed the South’s offer 
to dispatch a special envoy in a 
bid to restore calm. 

The dramatic escalation in ten¬ 
sions followed months of North 
Korean saber rattling that has 
raised fears of a return to the 
type of hostilities that pushed the 


divided peninsula to the brink of 
conflict before diplomatic efforts 
gained momentum in 2018. 

The North has stopped short of 
actions that would likely provoke 
a response from President Don¬ 
ald Trump, who is preoccupied 
with his re-election campaign and 
civil unrest over racial injustice. 

Instead the Kim regime ap¬ 
peared to be reverting to its 


playbook of raising pressure on 
the South in a bid to wring more 
concessions including the lifting 
of U.S.-led sanctions that have 
stymied inter-Korean economic 
initiatives, experts said. 

It also may be testing the long¬ 
time alliance between Seoul and 
Washington, which has been 
hit by a defense cost-sharing 
dispute. 


“The Kim regime takes these 
extreme measures in order to in¬ 
crease tensions on the peninsula 
and raise the stakes for future ne¬ 
gotiations,” said Jessica Lee, se¬ 
nior research fellow on East Asia 
for the Washington, D.C.-based 
Quincy Institute. “But it is also 
a very dangerous and reckless 
gamble that can easily backfire. 

“The longer the deadlock per¬ 
sists, the more likely the volatile 
situation on the Korean Peninsu¬ 
la is to spiral out of control,” she 
said in an emailed commentary. 
“Inter-Korean relations will not 
improve unless tools of financial 
warfare such as economic sanc¬ 
tions are deployed strategically.” 

South Korea has been caught 
in the middle as talks between 
Pyongyang and Washington 
deadlocked last year in disagree¬ 
ment over the extent of sanctions 
relief in exchange for steps to¬ 
ward disarmament. 

Trump, who went from calling 
Kim “rocket man” to saying the 
two leaders had “fallen in love,” 
has insisted that he prevented 
another war by becoming the 
first-ever American president to 
meet with a North Korean lead¬ 
er during their 2018 summit in 
Singapore. 

But relations between the two 
leaders have soured as the North 


expressed increasing frustration 
with the US. refusal to offer re¬ 
wards and resumed short-range 
missile tests last year after a 
yearlong hiatus. 

“The destruction of the liaison 
office reveals North Korea’s frus¬ 
tration with the status quo and the 
lack of sanctions relief,” Frank 
Aum, a specialist on North Korea 
at the US. Institute of Peace, said 
in an email. “To disrupt the sta¬ 
tus quo, North Korea will contin¬ 
ue to use lower-level provocations 
and inflammatory remarks to 
increase pressure on Washington 
and Seoul in the areas that hurt 
the most.” 

“Since Washington and Seoul 
are unlikely to significantly 
amend their approaches to North 
Korea, they should focus on the 
things they can control, such as 
increasing financial costs on the 
regime, maintaining military 
deterrence and readiness,” he 
added. 

Aum also said the United States 
should resolve the cost-sharing 
dispute with the South and im¬ 
prove relations with Japan and 
China to gain their support in the 
standoff 

gamel.kIm@st?fpes.com 

Twitter: (akimgamel 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 


Fronts: Airborne training now includes mask that comes off just before jump 



Sarah Blake Morgan/AP 


A Fort Bragg, N.C., paratrooper checks off deploying soldiers’ names on a computer. When the 
paratroopers touch down in the Middle East, they’ll immediately be screened for COVID-19. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In 2016, Brown learned ways to 
keep his worries at bay during his 
husband’s first stint in Iraq. The 
then-newlywed ignored headlines 
and prayed without ceasing for 
Clyde’s protection. But the virus 
has added yet another worry that 
is hard to ignore. 

“He’s going to be fighting two 
wars at the same time,” Brown 
said. 

Because of travel restrictions, 
Spc. Amy Cloud can’t say goodbye 
to her family in Pennsylvania be¬ 
fore her predeployment lockdown 
on Bragg. But the unexpected is 
what she signed up for. 

“I volunteered for this. We don’t 
have a draft. No one forced me to 
enlist in the military. I did it of my 
own choice,” she said. 

Amid the COVID-19 outbreak, 
the Department of Defense has 
been forced to adapt quickly to 
comply with guidelines from the 
US. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, while maintain¬ 
ing military personnel in a con¬ 
stant state of readiness. 

Married soldiers, like Clyde, 
are allowed to quarantine off base 
inside private homes and apart¬ 
ments. But those who are single 
spend their last two weeks in the 
US. at Forward Operating Base 
Patriot, a secluded compound on 
Fort Bragg. 

When paratroopers touch down 
in the Middle East, they’ll imme¬ 
diately be screened for COVID- 
19. Any soldier who exhibits 
symptoms will be quarantined 
again for two weeks in Kuwait. 

On bases across Iraq, Syria 
and Kuwait, physical distancing 


guidelines were implemented 
months ago. Dining facilities 
remain empty as soldiers are 
required to take meals to go. 
Workouts are done outside and 
barbershop appointments are 
meticulously tracked in case 
someone gets sick. 

Readiness to deploy at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice has always been 
a way of life for paratroopers in 
the 82nd Airborne Division. The 
division’s Immediate Response 
Force is a rotating brigade-sized 
entity that can mobilize for a cri¬ 
sis within hours. Even so, they 
have already been extraordinari¬ 
ly busy this year. 

On New Year’s Eve, President 
Donald Trump mobilized the 
force to the Middle East. On June 
1, not long after some had just 
returned from that deployment, 
they found themselves bound for 
Washington, D.C., to quell civil 
unrest in response to George 
Floyd’s death. Floyd was the 
black man who died last month 
after a Minneapolis police officer 
kneeled on his neck for more than 
eight minutes. 

The 1st Brigade soldiers who 
were mobilized had just two 
hours to report to Fort Bragg. 
They were in Washington by that 
evening. 

Airborne training throughout 
the Army, suspended since March 
because of the coronavirus, re¬ 
sumed last month. Soldiers wore 
protective face masks as they 
strapped on nearly 100 pounds of 
parachutes and gear, but were al¬ 
lowed to remove their facial cov¬ 
erings before jumping out of an 
airplane high above Fort Bragg. 

Among those in training on a 


recent day in May was Sgt. Isa¬ 
iah Solis. Solis waited on a dusty 
bleacher to climb into a sand-col¬ 
ored mechanical box resembling 
a Humvee. The press of a but¬ 
ton moved the vehicle back and 
forth until it was upside down, as 
soldiers chanted “Rollover! Roll¬ 
over! Rollover!” while suspended 
by their seatbelts. The exercise is 


meant to simulate what can hap¬ 
pen if an armored vehicle takes a 
hit from an improvised explosive 
device. 

This will be Solis’ second de¬ 
ployment. He doesn’t think much 
about the risk — but his mom 
does. 

“She’s always worried about 
me, she’s always calling me,” he 


said. 

He admits the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic haven’t been comfortable 
— but he says nothing about the 
Army is. He’s ready to deploy, 
even if it looks a bit different this 
time around. 

“Mission is the same: Go fight 
bad guys,” he said. 
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B-52 bombers 
return to Alaska 
after 3-year hiatus 



Lillian Miller/U.S. Air Force 


A B-52H Stratofortress from Barksdale Air Force Base, La., arrives at Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, 
on Sunday. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

B-52 bombers returned to 
Alaska for the first time in three 
years Sunday as the Air Force 
continues to display its capabil¬ 
ity to send strategic assets on un¬ 
predictable missions around the 
world. 

The three Stratofortress bomb¬ 
ers from the 96th Bomb Squad¬ 
ron, 2nd Bomb Wing at Barksdale 
Air Force Base, La., arrived Sun¬ 
day at Eielson Air Force Base, 
near Fairbanks, to train with 
allies, partners and other U.S. 
services, an Air Force statement 
said Monday. It did not mention 
how long the B-52s would remain 
in Alaska. 

The bombers were last deployed 
to Eielson from July through Au¬ 
gust 2017 in support of the Red 
Flag-Alaska exercise. 

Strategic bomber task force 
missions are unique in that they 
can depart from either overseas 


or continental U.S. bases and 
reach anywhere in the world, the 
statement said. 

During an initial mission Sun¬ 
day, one B-52 joined U.S. F-22 
fighter jets and Royal Canadian 
Air Force CF-18 Hornets for in¬ 
tercept training over the Beau¬ 
fort Sea in the Arctic Ocean, the 
statement said. 

It was done in support of the 
North American Aerospace De¬ 
fense Command’s mission to safe¬ 
guard American and Canadian 
airspace, the statement said. 

“Eielson’s unique location ‘on 
top of the world’ makes us an 
ideal site for rapidly projecting 
airpower anywhere in the north¬ 
ern hemisphere,” Col. Shawn 
Anger, Eielson’s 354th Fighter 
Wing commander, said in the 
statement. 

The deployment aligns with 
the National Defense Strategy’s 
objectives of “strategic predict¬ 
ability and operational unpredict¬ 
ability,” the statement said. 


The bomber task force employs 
“a mix of different types of stra¬ 
tegic bombers to operate forward 
in the Indo-Pacific region from 
a broader array of overseas and 
continental US. locations with 
greater operational resilience,” 
the statement said. 

U.S. strategic bombers have 
turned up recently as shows of 
force around the world. For exam¬ 
ple, the Air Force in May sent B- 
IB Lancers on training missions 
from Guam to Alaska and then to 


Japan and back to Guam. In May, 
Lancers flew from South Dakota 
and rendezvoused for training 
with Polish and Ukrainian fighter 
jets over the Black Sea. 

The B-52 deployment to Eiel¬ 
son demonstrates the flexibility of 
Pacific Air Forces to send bomb¬ 
ers from various locations in its 
area of responsibility in order 
to project power throughout the 
Indo-Pacific, Mqj. Will Schuh, the 
combatant command’s Air Oper¬ 
ations Division B-52 weapons of¬ 


ficer, said in the statement. 

“Eielson provides the flexibil¬ 
ity to use this [bomber task force] 
to easily satisfy requirements for 
multiple combatant commands, 
demonstrating [U.S. Indo-Pa¬ 
cific Command’s] ability to syn¬ 
chronize and generate missions 
that support cross-command 
objectives.” 

olson.wyatt(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©WyattWOlson 
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Aircrew visiting Misawa tests positive for virus 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

All personnel at Misawa Air Base in 
northern Japan were told to shelter in place 
for 24 hours early Wednesday after mem¬ 
bers of a visiting aircrew were confirmed 
to have the coronavirus. 

The infected were among “transient air 
crews” that arrived at Misawa on Monday 
evening and were all asymptomatic at that 
time, Col. Kristopher Struve, commander 
of the base’s 35th Fighter Wing, said in a 
video posted to Facebook on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

“Tuesday morning, we received word 
from their home-station unit that members 


of their unit had tested positive for [the 
coronavirus],” he said. “We immediately 
placed all the members here at Misawa Air 
Base into isolation and began testing. Since 
that time, we’ve had more than one mem¬ 
ber test positive ... all those members have 
remained inside the isolation tower since, 
and we are still continuing our testing.” 

The medical team with the 35th Fight¬ 
er Wing completed contact tracing to 
determine whether any of the infected in¬ 
dividuals had close contact with anyone on 
Misawa, the base announced on its Face- 
book page early Wednesday. 

Officials also compiled and released a 
list of places visited by the infected mem¬ 
bers. The list, which also notes the times 


those crewmembers were at those spots, 
includes the commissary, food court, shop- 
pette, Popeye’s, Dunkin’ and two lodging 
facilities. 

“It became apparent that they’d gone 
to more locations than we anticipated,” 
Struve said during a virtual town hall 
broadcast by American Forces Network 
Radio on Wednesday evening. 

Struve, who went as far as to identify 
which cash registers the infected members 
used at the commissary and shoppette, 
said no one who tested positive had eaten 
inside the food court or traveled off base. 
Each location was deep-cleaned twice, he 
added. 

Anyone who was in and around these 


facilities at the same time as the infected 
members “will be required to self-monitor 
to include taking temperatures and report¬ 
ing any newly-developed cough, fever, loss 
of taste or smell, etc.,” the base announced 
in a separate Facebook message Wednes¬ 
day evening. 

The shelter-in-place order expired at 1 
a.m. Thursday. At that time, off-base lib¬ 
erty was restricted for the next 24 hours. 

“We owe it to our off-base community 
in Misawa to complete our due diligence,” 
Struve said on AFN. 

oison.wyatt@s’trIpes.com 

Twitter: (aWyattWOlson 



Karis Mattingly/U.S. Marine Corps 


Lance CpI. Jesse Hester, a machine gunner with 3rd Battalion, 6th Marine Regiment, is seen at 
Combined Arms Training Center Camp Fuji, Japan, in May 2019. The Marine Corps has eased 
coronavirus restrictions at the training center. 


Marines loosen virus restrictions 
for troops training at Camp Fuji 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — The Marine Corps just gave service 
members at its training center in the shadow of 
Mount Fuji a little more freedom than most U.S. 
military personnel in Japan as coronavirus restric¬ 
tions continue to ease. 

Marines and sailors who live on a spartan facility 
at Combined Arms Training Center Camp Fuji are 
now free on their own time to roam nearly anywhere 
in Shizuoka and Yamanashi prefectures, according 
to a base Facebook post on Wednesday. They’re also 
allowed to visit U.S. bases in Tokyo and Kanagawa 
prefectures. 

U.S. military authorities are slowly relaxing re¬ 
strictions imposed on service members in the spring 
to combat the virus’ spread. Most troops, however, 
are still limited in their movements and activities. 

At noon Wednesday, Camp Fuji in Shizuoka pre¬ 
fecture, west of Tokyo, lowered its health protection 
condition from “substantial” to “moderate,” accord¬ 
ing to its Facebook post. 

The move tracks those of a number of other U.S. 
bases following U.S. Forces Japan commander Lt. 


Gen. Kevin Schneider’s decision Friday to lower 
the health protection condition for all US. forces in 
Japan. 

Like troops at other bases in and around the 
Japanese capital, those at Camp Fuji are barred 
from going to central Tokyo and visiting off-base 
bars, nightclubs, lounges, massage parlors, karaoke 
boxes, fitness centers and pachinko spots. 

But they are allowed to visit tattoo parlors and 
natural hot springs, which are ubiquitous in Japan 
but off-limits to most other American personnel due 
to the risk of spreading the virus. 

Camp Fuji troops can also ride public transport 
such as buses and trains that are forbidden for those 
at many other bases, other than to get to and from 
work. 

And they may visit a number of U.S. installations 
in nearby prefectures, including Naval Air Facility 
Atsugi, Yokosuka Naval Base, Camp Zama, Yokota 
Air Base and Tama Hills Recreation Area. 

For other personnel, travel between bases is gen¬ 
erally prohibited other than for official duty and es¬ 
sential services such as medical appointments. 

robsoh.seth@stripes.com 

Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


Navy aviators rescue 
trio of hikers near 
Pagat Caves on Guam 


Stars and Stripes 

A Navy helicopter on Guam 
helped save three lost hikers over 
the weekend near the Pagat Caves 
on the island’s eastern shore. 

The hikers were reported miss¬ 
ing late Saturday and a ground 
search was launched the fol¬ 
lowing day by Guam Fire De¬ 
partment, according to a Navy 
statement issued Monday. The 
men were found at noon Sunday 
but were unable to hike out of the 
area due to severe dehydration 
and heat stroke. 

The Coast Guard contacted 
the Guam-based Helicopter Sea 
Combat Squadron 25 — known as 
the Island Knights — at 4:50 p.m. 
and requested assistance. 

The rescue helicopter was on 


the scene less than two hours later, 
the statement said. A crew mem¬ 
ber was lowered 70 feet, through 
trees, to extract the men. 

The helicopter arrived at Naval 
Hospital Guam with the hik¬ 
ers at approximately 7:20 p.m., 
the statement said. The incident 
marked the 14th search-and-res- 
cue operation by the sea combat 
squadron in the past year, with 18 
lives saved. 

“The crew came in ready to 
[go],” pilot Lt. Pierre Ramos said 
in the statement. “Everyone had 
their responsibilities, played their 
part, and we executed the mission 
like we’re trained to do.” 

news@stripes.com 


Former Stripes editor, 
journalism professor dies 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Hal Foster, a media profes¬ 
sor who worked as a senior edi¬ 
tor at Stars and Stripes in the 
1980s, died 
Wednesday 
of a heart at¬ 
tack in Coeur 
d’Alene. He 
was 75. 

The 

Miami na¬ 
tive worked 
at Stars and 
Stripes’ of¬ 
fice in Tokyo 
from 1979 to 
1986 as a news editor and execu¬ 
tive editor. 

He was later assistant manag¬ 
ing editor at the Asahi Evening 
News in Tokyo, a business writer 
and editor at the Los Angeles 
Times and a special correspon¬ 
dent for USA Today covering the 
war in Ukraine. 


“I am sure if it weren’t for Hal 
bringing me to Stars and Stripes 
and Tokyo all those decades ago, 
my life would be completely dif¬ 
ferent now,” Brad London, hired 
at Stars and Stripes by Foster in 
1982, said in a Facebook post Fri¬ 
day. London went on to work for 
CNN in Atlanta and Hong Kong. 

Foster earned a bachelor’s de¬ 
gree in journalism from Nebras¬ 
ka, a master’s in journalism from 
Ohio State and a Ph.D in journal¬ 
ism and mass communication 
from North Carolina. He taught 
journalism and international re¬ 
lations at five universities in the 
United States, the American Uni¬ 
versity in Moldova and two uni¬ 
versities each in Kazakhstan and 
Ukraine, the latter where he was 
a Fulbright professor. 

Foster is survived by his chil¬ 
dren Angela, 48, and Dan, 47, and 
two grandchildren. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DaveOrnauer 
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First F-35 pilots graduate from TOPGUN 



Darin Russell/U.S. Navy 


Two F-35C Lightning II aircraft from Naval Air Station Lemoore, 
Calif., fly in formation in 2019. Iwo pilots recently were the first 
to graduate from the Navy Strike Fighter Tactics Instructor course, 
popularly known as TOPGUN, while flying F-35C jets. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

The coronavirus pandemic 
may have set back the sequel to 
the movie “Top Gun,” but it hasn’t 
kept the real-life Navy training 
course from graduating pilots in 
its newest fighter aircraft for the 
first time. 

The service’s 13-week Navy 
Strike Fighter Tactics Instructor 
course, popularly known as TOP¬ 
GUN, recently graduated its first 
two pilots flying the carrier vari¬ 
ant of the stealthy Joint Strike 
Fighter. 

F-35C Lightning II pilots Mqj. 
Derek Heinz and Lt. William 
Goodwin III recently completed 
the program, developed “from the 
ground up” to integrate the fifth- 
generation fighter jet into opera¬ 
tions with the F/A-18E/F Super 
Hornet, E/A-18G Growler and E- 
2C/D Hawkeye, the services said 
in a statement Tuesday. 

The “powerful combination 
of fourth- and fifth-generation 
fighters, with advanced electron¬ 
ic attack and command and con¬ 
trol, is a force-multiplier against 
advanced threats,” said Cmdr. 
Timothy Myers, TOPGUN de¬ 
partment head at the Naval Air 
Station Fallon, Nev.-based Naval 
Aviation Warfighting Develop¬ 


ment Center. 

The base, about 70 miles east 
of Reno, began implementing 
measures to prevent the spread 
of COVID-19 about three months 
ago, but base commander Capt. 
Evan L. Morrison said in an April 
Facebook video that mission es¬ 
sential functions such as aviation 
weapons and tactics instruction 
were continuing. 

The tactics instructor course, 
popularized by the Cold War- 
era action movie, was originally 
based at Naval Air Station Mira¬ 
mar near San Diego and began 
in 1969 with the aim of training 
Navy F-4 Phantom air crews to 
take on Soviet fighter aircraft in 
the skies over Vietnam. 

Today’s graduates help the 
Navy “accelerate learning by 
feeding TOPGUN training back 
to the Fleet,” Myers said in the 
statement. 

As illustrated in the blockbuster 
film, the real-life course is made 
up of classroom elements on the 
ground — lectures and labs — as 
well as flying aimed at teaching 
the latest advanced tactics, tech¬ 
niques and procedures. 

All F-35C tactics instructors 
have previously completed TOP¬ 
GUN, the Navy said, but Heinz 
and Goodwin are the first to grad¬ 


uate while flying the aircraft. 

Heinz is with the Strike Fighter 
Squadron 125 “Rough Raiders,” 
which trains Navy and Marine 
pilots on the airframe, and Good¬ 
win is with the Strike Fighter 
Squadron 147 “Argonauts,” ex¬ 
pected to be the first F-35 squad¬ 
ron to deploy on a carrier in 2021. 
Both are out of Naval Air Station 
Lemoore, Calif 

The base, southwest of Fresno, 
is the hub for Navy and Marine 
Corps efforts to roll out the car¬ 


rier variant of the advanced jet, 
which is outfitted with the latest 
avionics, sensors and informa¬ 
tion-sharing capabilities. 

Considered the costliest weap¬ 
ons program in history, devel¬ 
opment and procurement of the 
Lockheed Martin Corp.-made F- 
35 has been plagued by setbacks, 
but the Corps has been operating 
squadrons of the vertical takeoff 
and landing variant for several 
years. 

The Air Force also flies a vari¬ 


ant and several US. allies have 
received their first deliveries of 
the jet. 

The Navy has also been work¬ 
ing for several years to develop 
the curriculum and instructors 
needed to integrate the carrier 
variant into the course, while 
gradually introducing its tactics 
into classes, the service said. 

Since completing TOPGUN 
last month, Heinz and Goodwin 
have returned to instruct and 
train others in preparation for the 
jet’s first operational deployment 
with the aircraft carrier USS Carl 
Vinson’s air wing, the Navy said. 

The tactics developed during 
the course were also being inte¬ 
grated into the carrier air wing’s 
predeployment workup cycle, 
said Capt. Adan Covarrubias, 
commander of the Joint Strike 
Fighter Wing. 

The instructors are work¬ 
ing to ensure the highest train¬ 
ing standards, Heinz said in the 
statement. 

They’re also focused on push¬ 
ing the “big picture tactics,” 
Goodwin said. 

“We are here to ensure that 
they are set up for success,” he 
said. 

garland.chacldistrlpes.com 

Twitter: @chadgarland 
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Ramstein names 
road for airman 
killed in Pakistan 



Above: Caiyn Rodriguez stands near the sign for the road named after her late husband, Air Force Maj. 
Rodolfo Rodriguez. The road at Ramstein Air Base, Germany, was dedicated to Rodriguez at a ceremony 
on Tuesday. Rodriguez, shown in a photo below, was a civil engineer assigned to Ramstein for three 
years. He died in the 2008 terrorist bombing of the Marriott Hotel in Islamabad, Pakistan. 



By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — On Sept. 20, 2008, Air 
Force Rodolfo Rodriguez 

was outside the Marriott Hotel 
in Islamabad, Pakistan, when a 
dump truck rammed the hotel’s 
security gate and caught fire. 

Rodriguez, who was 34, im¬ 
mediately called in the attempted 
terrorist attack to his command 
before the line suddenly went si¬ 
lent. The truck laden with more 
than 1,300 pounds of explosives 
had detonated, killing Rodriguez 
and more than 50 others, and in¬ 
juring about 270 people. 

Rodriguez at the time was the 
training flight chief for the for¬ 
mer 86th Construction and Train¬ 
ing Squadron at Ramstein. He 
was on a secret mission to review 
plans to house service members 
looking for Osama bin Laden in 
Pakistan, his widow, Caryn Ro¬ 
driguez said. 

On Tuesday, Caryn Rodriguez 
attended a ceremony at Ramstein, 
where a new street named after 
her late husband was unveiled. 

Rodriguez Road, located behind 
the Northside Chapel, will serve 
drivers who now cut through the 
commissary and chapel parking 
lots, officials said. The road was 
paved with some of the $700,000 
in prize money Ramstein won for 
being named the Air Force’s best 
installation in 2019. 

“As you look at the pavement 
behind us, you would think we’re 
here to talk about a road,” said 


Brig. Gen. Mark August, the 86th 
Airlift Wing commander. “But in 
fact, it’s anything but that.” 

In reviewing a list of candidates 
to name the road after, “one en¬ 
gineer really stuck out,” August 
said, adding that Rodriguez was 
remembered fondly by everyone 
who worked with him as “an of¬ 
ficer, a leader, an airman and an 
engineer.” 

Caryn Rodriguez, a former 
fourth grade teacher at Land- 
stuhl Elementary School, met 
Rod in 1997 while in college 
during spring break in Mexico. 
It turned out they were going to 
school an hour apart — Rod at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Caryn 
at University of Colorado Denver. 

“Every weekend that he could 
get away, he would come and see 
me,” Caryn said in an interview 
after the ceremony. 

They married in 2000 and soon 
the Air Force sent them overseas, 
first to Osan Air Base in South 
Korea, then on to Ramstein in 
2005. The couple had plans to 
start a family after Rod returned 
from Pakistan, his third Cen¬ 
tral Command assignment since 
2001. 

A devoted husband and son, 
“he loved me and his family more 
than anything and anyone who 
knew him knew that,” Caryn said 
during remarks at the ceremony. 

After his death, Caryn found 
out Rod had volunteered for the 
Pakistan deployment. He was 
supposed to go to Qatar but of¬ 
fered instead to “forward deploy 
in order to personally do the site 


work instead of just relying on 
digital images,” Caryn said. 

“Honestly, I was quite upset” at 
the time, she said. “I knew he had 
left that detail out on purpose. He 
knew I would try to talk him out 
of it.” 

But after much reflection, “his 
choice made sense. He was dedi¬ 
cated to our Air Force, its mission, 
its values and the airmen that he 
served with.” 

Lt. Col. Kathryn Kilker, the 
86th Civil Engineer Squadron 
commander, first suggested nam¬ 
ing the road after Rodriguez, 
her sponsor when she came to 
Ramstein as a young officer in 
2005. 

She considered him to be a 
friend and a mentor. 

“He was awesome, you know,” 
she said through tears Tuesday. 
“Caryn and I were talking ear¬ 


lier — it’s like he’s still here, and 
now we’ve actually got a sign so 
everybody can remember him 
and they can ask, ‘Who was this 


Photos by Jennifer H. SvAN/Stars and Stripes 


guy?’ and we can tell them. So it’s 
pretty cool.” 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Feds to take Virginia land to expand Arlington Cemetery 



Soldiers from The Old Guard place U.S. flags at headstones as part 
of Flags-ln at Arlington National Cemetery in Arlington, Va., on May 
21. The Justice Department plans to condemn nine acres of land 
adjacent to the cemetery to add about 60,000 new graves and a 
vault to contain burial urns. 


By Patricia Sullivan 
The Washington Post. 

The Justice Department plans to condemn nine 
acres of land adjacent to Arlington National Cem¬ 
etery to add about 60,000 new graves and a vault to 
contain burial urns. The plan could extend the life 
of the cemetery beyond 2050. 

Government lawyers filed a civil suit Monday in 
Alexandria federal court to take the land, which is 
owned by Arlington County, Va., by eminent domain. 
In exchange, the Justice Department would realign 
Columbia Pike, a mqjor highway running through 
the county, as well as build a new 10-foot-wide bike 
path, widen sidewalks, install street lighting and 
plant trees on both sides of the widened Columbia 
Pike. Overhead power lines would be buried. A 
portion of Southgate Road would be closed for the 
realignment. 

“As part of the expansion project. The Depart¬ 
ment of the Army and others worked to realign 
roads and real estate to ensure a much-needed ex¬ 
pansion of Arlington National Cemetery so that this 
space can continue being a hallowed resting ground 
for our nation’s service members,” Zachary Terwil- 
liger, U.S. attorney for the Eastern District of Vir¬ 
ginia, said in a statement Monday. 


We want to ensure the 
Arlington taxpayers are fairly 
compensated, f 

Stephen Macisaac 

Arlington county attorney 


Arlington County has cooperated with the project 
plans, and in November, a county memo declared 
that the work was an appropriate form of compensa¬ 
tion for the taking of at least some of the land. 

“We want to ensure the Arlington taxpayers are 
fairly compensated for the value of the county’s land 
taken for the expansion,” county attorney Stephen 
Macisaac said in a statement Tuesday. “This suit 
will provide the forum in which this issue will be 
decided.” 

The $420 million southern expansion project, un¬ 
derway for years, would take land around the U.S. 
Air Force Memorial near where the old Navy Annex 
used to stand. The county and the U.S. Army, which 
operates the cemetery, have several times come 
close to an agreement but never completed one. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

New Beijing outbreak raises fears for rest of world 



Ng Han Guan/AP 

Residents wearing masks to curb C0VID-19’s spread wait at a traffic junction in Beijing on Wednesday. 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China raised its 
emergency warning to its second- 
highest level and canceled more 
than 60% of flights to Beijing on 
Wednesday amid a new corona- 
virus outbreak in the capital. It 
was a sharp pullback for the na¬ 
tion that declared victory over 
COVID-19 in March and a mes¬ 
sage to the rest of the world about 
how tenacious the virus really is. 

New infections spiked in India, 
Iran and U.S. states including 
Florida, Texas and Arizona as 
authorities struggled to balance 
restarting economic activity with¬ 
out accelerating the pandemic. 

European nations, which em¬ 
barked on a wide-scale reopening 
this week, looked on with trepida¬ 
tion as the Americas struggled 
to contain the first wave of the 
pandemic and Asian nations like 
China and South Korea reported 
new outbreaks. 

Chinese officials described the 
situation in Beijing as “extremely 
grave.” 

“This has truly rung an alarm 
bell for us,” Party Secretary Cai 
Qi told a meeting of Beijing’s 
Communist Party Standing 
Committee. 

After a push that began June 
14, the city expects to have tested 
700,000 people by the end of the 
day, said Zhang Qiang, a Beijing 
party official. About half of them 
were workers from the city’s food 
markets, nearby residents and 
close contacts. 

The party’s Global Times said 
1,255 flights to and from the 
capital’s two mgjor airports were 
scrapped by Wednesday morn¬ 


ing, about two-thirds of those 
scheduled. 

Since the virus emerged in 
China late last year and spread 
worldwide, there have been more 
than 8.1 million confirmed cases 
and at least 443,000 deaths, ac¬ 
cording to a tally kept by Johns 
Hopkins University. Experts have 
said the true toll is much higher, 
due to the many who died without 
being tested and other factors. 

The United States has the most 
infections and deaths in the world, 
with a toll that neared 117,000 on 
Wednesday, surpassing the num¬ 
ber of Americans who died in 
World War I. 

Arizona reported a daily high 
of nearly 2,400 new infections 
for a total of more than 39,000, 
while in Texas, Gov. Greg Abbott 
insisted the state’s health care 
system could handle the fast-ris¬ 
ing number of new cases and 
hospitalizations. 

Tuesday marked the eighth 
time in nine days that Texas set a 
new high for COVID-19 hospital¬ 
izations at 2,518. State health offi¬ 
cials reported 2,622 new cases. 

“It does raise concerns, but 
there is no reason right now to be 
alarmed,” Abbott said. 

Texas began aggressively re¬ 
opening its economy May 1. Ab¬ 
bott noted that Texans may have 
become lax in wearing masks or 
practicing social distancing and 
urged people to stay home as 
much as possible. 

Canada and the U.S. extended 
a deal to keep their border closed 
to nonessential travel to July 21, 
with many Canadians fearing 
cases arriving from the U.S. 

As the U.S. struggles with the 


first wave of the virus, other 
countries where it was widely 
thought to be under control faced 
disturbing developments. 

In South Korea, authorities 
reported 43 new cases amid in¬ 
creased public activity. Authori¬ 
ties said 25 of them came from 
around Seoul, where hundreds 
of infections have been linked to 
nightclubs, church gatherings, 
e-commerce workers and door- 
to-door salespeople. Twelve of 
the new cases came from inter¬ 
national arrivals. 

Not long after declaring itself 
virus-free. New Zealand saw a 


reemergence of the virus. Prime 
Minister Jacinda Ardern assigned 
a top military leader to oversee 
border quarantines after what 
she described as an “unaccept¬ 
able failure” by health officials. 

Two New Zealand citizens who 
had returned from London to see 
a dying relative were allowed to 
leave quarantine before being 
tested. After the women tested 
positive. New Zealand began 
tracing their potential contacts to 
ensure the virus is contained. 

Their cases raised the specter 
that international air travel could 
ignite a new surge of the virus 


just as countries seek to boost 
devastated tourism industries. 

China also limited other travel 
around the capital, keying in on 
hot spots. Beijing had essentially 
eradicated local transmissions 
until recent days, with 137 new 
cases since last week. 

On Wednesday, the city of 20 
million raised its threat level from 
3 to 2, canceling classes, suspend¬ 
ing reopenings and strengthening 
requirements for social distanc¬ 
ing. China had relaxed many 
lockdown controls after the Com¬ 
munist Party declared victory 
over the virus in March. 


Watchdogs warn of strain on agencies from pandemic response 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A new over¬ 
sight board is warning about the 
strain of the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic on the U.S. government 
and calling into question Wash¬ 
ington’s ability to effectively man¬ 
age trillions of dollars in aid and 
keep federal workers safe. 

The inaugural report released 
Wednesday by the Pandemic Re¬ 
sponse Accountability Committee 
cites an array of challenges in re¬ 
sponding to the outbreak. Thirty- 
seven agencies summarized the 
obstacles they face, with financial 
management, health and safety at 
the top of most lists. 

The report emphasizes a few 
core concerns, including the fi¬ 
nancial management of more 
than $2 trillion in new spending 
and protecting the health and 
safety of government workers 
at prisons, national parks, meat¬ 
packing plants and other work¬ 
sites deemed essential during the 
pandemic. 

The need to quickly spend 
money authorized by the eco¬ 
nomic rescue law and to manage 
new programs “presents a signifi¬ 
cant challenge to many executive 
branch agencies,” the report said. 
The sheer size of the largest res¬ 


cue effort ever approved by Con¬ 
gress increases the risk for fraud 
and misuse, it said. 

The warnings come as Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats in Con¬ 
gress have pushed back on the 
Treasury Department’s efforts 
to limit the release of data on 
what businesses and other enti¬ 
ties have received loans from the 
government. 

Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin told Congress last week 
that the information is “proprie¬ 
tary,” but lawmakers want details 
released. GOP Sen. Marco Rubio 
of Florida, chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Small Business Committee, 
has said he is working with the 
Treasury Department to ensure 
that at least some of the data is 
made public. 

The committee, established in 
March by Congress and made up 
of a board of inspectors general, 
also said in a letter to lawmakers 
they are concerned about a legal 
determination by the Trump ad¬ 
ministration on pandemic fund¬ 
ing. They fear it could result in 
the administration withholding 
data on recipients of nearly half 
of the $2.4 trillion in aid. 

The committee’s first report 
was released despite the lack of 


a permanent chairman. Glenn 
Fine, the former acting inspector 
general of the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, was appointed to the job 
shortly after the law was enacted. 
But President Donald Trump 
sidelined Fine, demoting him 
and making him ineligible for the 
position. 

Trump did not detail his rea¬ 
sons for the move. Democrats saw 
it as an attempt to limit oversight 
of the billions of dollars being 
sent out by his administration. 

The Justice Department’s in¬ 
spector general, Michael Horow¬ 
itz, the acting chairman, said the 
committee will continue to con¬ 
duct “aggressive, independent” 
oversight. 

Robert Westbrooks, the execu¬ 
tive director, said the report is a 
“road map to address risks” and 
other problems with the econom¬ 
ic rescue law. 

The 92-page report outlines 
several key areas of concern, 
including the need for accurate 
information about virus-related 
spending and the significant risk 
agencies face as the result of im¬ 
proper payments. 

Similarly, while agencies al¬ 
ways prioritize health and safe¬ 
ty, the pandemic has created a 


unique challenge — “namely, 
preventing transmission of the 
virus in federal facilities, among 
federal employees and individu¬ 
als with whom they interact.” 

A shift in March to allow nearly 
unlimited teleworking at many 
agencies significantly reduced 
the risk of virus transmission 
among federal workers while 
maintaining most agency opera¬ 
tions, the report said. 

But employees at agencies 
where telework is not practical 
face higher risks of virus compli¬ 
cations, the report said. Among 
them are corrections officers at 
the Bureau of Prisons and agents 
at Customs and Border Protec¬ 
tion, Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement and the Transpor¬ 
tation Security Administration. 

U.S. Postal Service workers. 
National Park Service rangers 
and meat inspectors at the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture also face 
increased risk, the report said, 
even as “agencies have devoted 
considerable efforts to ensuring 
that they can protect the health 
and safety of these workers 
and the people with whom they 
interact.” 

The Occupational Safety and 
Hazard Administration, the 


Labor Department agency that 
oversees workplace safety, is par¬ 
ticularly “challenged in fulfilling 
its mission due to resource con¬ 
straints and the urgency of ac¬ 
tions required,” the report said. 

OSHA’s performance has come 
under fire in recent weeks, as 
Democrats and labor unions ac¬ 
cuse it of being “largely invisible” 
during the pandemic. 

Instead of developing an emer¬ 
gency rule requiring employ¬ 
ers to protect workers from the 
coronavirus, OSHA has relied on 
voluntary guidance that recom¬ 
mends companies erect physical 
barriers, enforce social distanc¬ 
ing and install more hand-sani¬ 
tizing stations, among other steps. 
But the guidance is not manda¬ 
tory, and COVID-19 cases have 
spiked at meatpacking plants, 
prisons, nursing homes and other 
workplaces. 

“OSHA must provide clear 
and relevant coronavirus-related 
guidance to help ensure worker 
safety during the pandemic,” the 
report said, as well as “use its 
limited resources to timely re¬ 
spond to the significant increase 
in worker and whistleblower 
complaints.” 
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Senate GOP to offer 
policing changes in 
'Justice Act' bill 



Derrek Dunn carries a Black lives Matter sign as he walks while dressed as Santa Claus on Tuesday 
inside of what has been named the Capitol Hill Occupied Protest zone in Seattle. 

Chief: Seattle protest area 
is not a police-free zone 


Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Police will return 
to an area of a Seattle neighbor¬ 
hood being occupied by protesters 
if there are threats to public safe¬ 
ty, the chief of police said after a 
business owner complained that 
officers didn’t respond when he 
called 911 to report a break-in 
and vandalism. 

“There is no cop-free zone in 
the city of Seattle,” Chief Car¬ 
men Best said Monday. “I think 
that the picture has been painted 
in many areas that shows the city 
is under siege. That is not the 
case.” 

Police pulled back from sev¬ 
eral blocks of the city’s Capitol 
Hill neighborhood near the East 
Precinct after clashes with peo¬ 
ple protesting the police killing of 


George Floyd in Minneapolis. 

Now called the “Capitol Hill 
Occupied Protest,” participants 
have painted a Black Lives Mat¬ 
ter mural on the street, planted a 
community garden and handed 
out food in an atmosphere that 
has been largely peaceful and 
festive at times. 

The situation has drawn the ire 
of President Donald Trump, who 
has claimed without merit that 
violent people had taken over. 
His tweets about possibly send¬ 
ing in the military have been met 
with condemnation from Seattle 
Mayor Jenny Durkan and Gov. 
Jay Inslee, both Democrats. 

John McDermott, the owner 
of a Capitol Hill auto shop, told 
KIRO-TV he phoned authori¬ 
ties multiple times Sunday night 


about a break-in and vandalism. 

Best said police had received a 
911 call about someone breaking 
windows with a hammer and the 
caller reported that his business 
was on fire. 

“The officers responded to the 
call and they observed the loca¬ 
tion from a distance. They did not 
see any signs of smoke or fire or 
anything else, and they did not 
see a disturbance,” Best said. 

Best said officers have writ¬ 
ten multiple reports involving 
crimes in the area over the past 
two days. 

She said dispatchers and offi¬ 
cers are coordinating with crime 
victims or callers to meet police 
on the edges of the occupied area, 
and officers will go in if there’s an 
urgent situation. 


By Lisa Mascaro 
AND Jim Mustian 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Senate Re¬ 
publicans are proposing changes 
to police procedures and account¬ 
ability with an enhanced use-of- 
force database, restrictions on 
chokeholds and new commis¬ 
sions to study law enforcement 
and race, according to a draft ob¬ 
tained by The Associated Press. 

The “Justice Act” is the most 
ambitious GOP policing proposal 
in years, a direct response to the 
massive public protests over the 
killing of George Floyd and other 
black Americans. 

The package is set to be intro¬ 
duced Wednesday by Sen. Tim 
Scott of South Carolina, the GOP’s 
lone black Republican, and a task 
force of GOP senators assembled 
by Republican leadership. 

The 106-page bill is not as 
sweeping as a Democratic pro¬ 
posal, which is set for a House 
vote next week, but it shows how 
swiftly the national debate has 
been transformed as Republicans 
embrace a new priority in an elec¬ 
tion year. 

The GOP legislation would beef 
up requirements for law enforce¬ 
ment to compile use of force re¬ 
ports under a new George Floyd 
and Walter Scott Notification Act, 
named for the Minnesota father 
whose May 25 death sparked 
worldwide protests over police 
violence, and Scott, the South 
Carolina man shot by police after 
a traffic stop in 2015, no relation 
to the senator. 

It would also establish the Bre- 
onna Taylor Notification Act to 
track “no-knock” warrants. Such 
warrants used to be rare, but the 
26-year-old was killed after po¬ 


lice in Kentucky used one to enter 
her Louisville home. 

To focus on ending chokeholds, 
it encourages agencies to do away 
with the practice or risk losing 
federal funds. Many big city de¬ 
partments have long stopped 
their use. It also provides fund¬ 
ing for training to “de-escalate” 
situations and establish a “duty 
to intervene” protocol to prevent 
excessive force. 

“We wanted to make sure that 
we listened to everyone because 
there is the false dichotomy, 
this binary choice between law 
enforcement and communities 
of color, and that’s just a false 
choice,” Scott said Wednesday on 
“Fox & Friends.” “You can actu¬ 
ally serve America and bring the 
two groups together.” 

As the contours of the package 
emerged in recent days. Demo¬ 
crats panned it as insufficient, as 
their own bill takes a more direct 
approach to changing federal 
misconduct laws and holding in¬ 
dividual officers legally respon¬ 
sible for incidents. 

But the GOP effort seeks to 
reach across the aisle to Demo¬ 
crats in several ways. It includes 
one long-sought bill to make 
lynching a federal hate crime 
and another to launch a study 
of the social status of black men 
and boys that has been touted by 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi. 

The Republican package — 
dubbed the “Just and Unifying 
Solutions To Invigorate Commu¬ 
nities Everywhere Act of 2020” 
— also includes a bipartisan 
proposal to establish a National 
Criminal Justice Commission Act 
and extends funding streams for 
various federal law enforcement 
programs, including the COPS 
program important to states. 


Protesters in Richmond tear down another Confederate statue 


Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — Demon¬ 
strators in Richmond tore down 
another Confederate statue in the 
city Tuesday night, news outlets 
reported. 

The Howitzers Monument lo¬ 
cated near Virginia Common¬ 
wealth University’s Monroe Park 
campus was toppled after protest¬ 


ers who spent the night marching 
in the rain used a rope to pull it 
down from its pedestal. 

The paint-splattered statue was 
seen face down on the ground as 
the rain continued overnight in 
Virginia’s capital city, according 
to a video from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

It’s the third Confederate stat¬ 


ue, and the fourth monument, to 
be torn down by demonstrators in 
Virginia since international pro¬ 
tests erupted following the killing 
of George Floyd, a black man who 
died when he was pinned to the 
pavement by a white Minneapolis 
officer who pressed his knee into 
Floyd’s neck. 

Statues of Confederate presi¬ 


dent Jefferson Davis and Con¬ 
federate Gen. Williams Carter 
Wickham as well as of Christo¬ 
pher Columbus were toppled by 
demonstrators in recent weeks. 

Protesters in Richmond started 
their march Tuesday night advo¬ 
cating for the removal of all Con¬ 
federate statues, establishing a 
civilian review board over police 


actions and defunding the police, 
among other things, the Rich¬ 
mond Times-Dispatch reported. 

Before its toppling, the How¬ 
itzers Monument showed a Con¬ 
federate artilleryman standing 
in front of a gun. It was erected 
in 1892 to memorialize the city’s 
Civil War artillery unit, according 
to the Encyclopedia of Virginia. 


Memories with stars ^stripes. Pacific 
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Your photos/stories will appear on the Stars and Stripes Pacific 75th 
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China, India seek peaceful resolution in border dispnte 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China said 
Wednesday that it is seeking a a 
peaceful resolution to its Hima¬ 
layan border dispute with India 
following the death of 20 Indian 
soldiers in the most violent con¬ 
frontation in decades. 

“Both sides agree to resolve 
this matter through dialogue and 
consultation and make efforts to 
ease the situation and safeguard 
peace and tranquility in the 
border area,” foreign ministry 
spokesperson Zhao Lijian said. 

It wasn’t immediately clear 
what form talks would take. Ear¬ 
lier, Indian Defense Ministry 


spokesperson Col. Aman Anand 
did not respond immediately to 
queries on the situation or wheth¬ 
er talks were planned to defuse 
the tensions. 

Indian security forces said nei¬ 
ther side fired any shots in the 
clash in the Ladakh region late 
Monday that was the first deadly 
confrontation on the disputed 
border between India and China 
since 1975. Some officials said 
the soldiers were carrying anti¬ 
riot gear instead of weapons. 

India’s Prime Minister Naren- 
dra Modi said the country would 
be proud that the Indian soldier 
died while fighting. 

“Their sacrifices wouldn’t go to 


waste. For us, the unity and sover¬ 
eignty of the country is the most 
important. India wants peace, 
but when provoked, it is capable 
of giving a fitting reply be it any 
kind of situation,” he said. 

India’s Defense Minister Ra- 
jnath Singh tweeted that the loss 
of soldiers in the Galwan Valley is 
“deeply disturbing and painful.” 

Protesters gathered near the 
Chinese Embassy in the Indian 
capital condemning the killing 
of the soldiers and demanding a 
ban on Chinese goods. They car¬ 
ried placards with crossed photo¬ 
graphs of Chinese President Xi 
Jinping and the Chinese army. 

Zhao, the Chinese spokesper¬ 


son, repeated Chinese claims that 
the clashes erupted after Indian 
forces “provoked and attacked 
Chinese personnel, which led to 
fears, physical confrontation be¬ 
tween the two sides’ border troops 
and resulted in casualties.” 

An official Communist Party 
newspaper said the clash oc¬ 
curred because India misjudged 
the Chinese army’s strength 
and willingness to respond. The 
Global Times, which often re¬ 
flects nationalistic views within 
the party’s leadership, said that 
China did not disclose whether it 
had casualties in the skirmish to 
avoid comparisons and prevent 
further escalation. 


While experts said the two na¬ 
tions were unlikely to head into a 
war, they also believe easing ten¬ 
sions quickly will be difficult. 

“This will likely be a water¬ 
shed moment in India-China 
relations and the geopolitics of 
the Indo-Pacific,” said Abraham 
Denmark, Asia program direc¬ 
tor at The Wilson Center. “We’ve 
already seen the deadliest clash 
on the China-India border in over 
50 years, both countries are led 
by men who have embraced na¬ 
tionalism, and both countries are 
facing tremendous domestic and 
international upheaval as a re¬ 
sult of COVID-19 and other long¬ 
standing problems.” 


Turkey moves troops against Kurdish rebels in northern Iraq 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — Turkey 
said Wednesday it has airlifted 
troops for a cross-border ground 
operation against Turkey’s Kurd¬ 
ish rebels in northern Iraq, the 
first known airborne-and-land 
offensive by Ankara inside Iraqi 
territory. 

The airborne offensive into 


Iraq’s border region of Haftanin, 
some 9 miles from the Turkey- 
Iraq border, was launched follow¬ 
ing intense artillery fire into the 
area, said the Defense Ministry 
in Ankara. 

The operation by commando 
forces is being supported by 
warplanes, attack helicopters, 
artillery and both armed and un¬ 
armed drones, according to the 


ministry’s statement posted on 
Twitter. It did not say how many 
troops are involved. 

Turkey regularly carries out 
air and ground attacks against 
the outlawed Kurdistan Work¬ 
ers Party, or PKK, which it has 
said maintains bases throughout 
northern Iraq. Wednesday’s was 
the first known airborne and land 
offensive. 


Turkey has defended its past 
operations into northern Iraq, 
saying neither the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment nor the regional Iraqi Kurd¬ 
ish administration have acted 
to remove PKK insurgents who 
allegedly use Iraq’s territory to 
stage attacks on Turkey. 

The ministry said that Wednes¬ 
day’s operation follows “increas¬ 
ing harassment and attempts to 


attack” military outposts or bases 
in Turkey. It said the Turkish 
forces would target other “ter¬ 
ror” groups in the region, but did 
not name them. 

“Operation Claw-Tiger is con¬ 
tinuing successfully as planned,” 
the ministry said. It shared vid¬ 
eos of Defense Minister Hulusi 
Akar overseeing the mission at a 
command center in Ankara. 
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Police: Homemade gun 
explodes, kills man 

I ly SCOTTSBURG — A 
1southern Indiana man 
died after his homemade gun ex¬ 
ploded while he fired it, Indiana 
State Police said. 

Scott M. Powers, 39, of Clarks¬ 
ville was pronounced dead at a 
Louisville, Ky., hospital after the 
incident, police said. 

Powers was with a friend in a 
wooded area in Scottsburg when 
he fired the weapon sometimes 
referred to as a “slam-fire” and 
containing a 12-gauge shotgun, 
police said. The barrel exploded, 
injuring Powers in the neck. 

His friend rushed him to a local 
hospital before he was airlifted to 
the Louisville hospital. 

‘Offensive’ weather vane 
coming down at school 

ly U HANOVER — A cop- 
1^ per weather vane that 
depicts “an offensive image” of a 
Native American will be removed 
from the top of the main library 
at Dartmouth College, President 
Philip Hanlon said. 

The 600-pound weather vane, 
designed in 1928, shows a Native 
American man wearing feathers 
and smoking a long pipe seated on 
the ground in front of the college’s 
founder, Eleazar Wheelock. 

Students and alumni have been 
asking for the weather vane to 
be replaced, calling it racist and 
demeaning. 

Hanlon said the images do not 
reflect Dartmouth’s values. 

Stolen motorcycle leads 
police to pot stash 

^ A VENTURA — Police 
in California arrested 
three people after a stolen motor¬ 
cycle led authorities to marijuana 
with an estimated street value of 
more than $500,000. 

The Ventura County Sheriff’s 
Office detective discovered 40 
pounds of marijuana in an Ox¬ 
nard hotel. The Ventura County 
Star reported. 

Police arrested Wendy Gib- 
son-Mills, 53; John Wells, 31, 
and Joshua Posey, 39, all of West 
Virginia. 

A patrol car with a license plate 
reader identified a stolen motor¬ 
cycle, which sheriff’s office detec¬ 
tives saw in the rear of a pickup. 

Police pulled over the truck 
carrying Wells, Gibson-Mills 
and Posey and found a loaded 
handgun. 

Their hotel room contained the 
large amount of marijuana, addi¬ 
tional signs of drug sales and air 
mail packaging, police said. 

Man leads police on 
chase, hits trooper 

||i| p CHINA — A Caribou 
IVI b man faces numerous 
charges after leading police on 
a car chase that ended when he 
struck a state trooper and then 
crashed, Maine State Police said. 

Both men were treated for inju¬ 
ries at the Augusta hospital, state 
police said. 

The chase started after another 
trooper had pulled over the car 
driven by Robert Belmain, 53, 



Jacqueline Dormer, The (Pottsville, Pa.) Republican-Herald/AP 


Pool prep 

A worker with Shotcrete Services of Plumsteadville, Pa, applies an application of shotcrete, or sprayed concrete, in the Frackville 
Community Pool at Memorial Park Complex in Frackville, Pa., on Tuesday. 


THE CENSUS 


The weight in pounds of an alligator snapping turtle found in a 
residential area of Fairfax County, Va. Fairfax County Police said 
M W ^ W in a Facebook post that alligator snapping turtles are “not native to 
our area and it’s believed this was a captive-bred turtle that was 
released into the wild.” The turtle was taken to the Fairfax County 
Animal Shelter, then to its new home at the Virginia Zoo in Norfolk. Because the 
alligator snapping turtle was raised in captivity, it can’t be released into the wild, 
wildlife experts said. The turtle can grow to weigh 200 pounds. 


following reports of the vehicle 
with no license plates driving er¬ 
ratically, police said. 

After being pulled over, Bel- 
main sped off, reaching speeds of 
100 mph, police said. 

Trooper Mickael Nunez was 
outside of his cruiser setting up 
spike strips to deflate Belmain’s 
tires when he was hit by the car 
as he was trying to retreat to a 
safe location, police said. 

Belmain is facing charges of 
operating under the influence, 
driving to endanger, criminal 
speeding, eluding a police officer, 
failing to submit to arrest/deten¬ 
tion, destruction of evidence, 
possession of a scheduled drug, 
operating with a suspended driv¬ 
er’s license and other charges. 

Man throws beer can at 
woman, faces charges 

Kl ll/l ARTESIA — A New 
I w I Mexico man faces a 
battery charge after police say he 
threw a beer car at a woman. 

The Carlsbad Current-Argus 
reported Ernesto Erives was ar¬ 
raigned on a charge of battery 
against a household member fol¬ 
lowing his arrest in Artesia. 

According to a criminal com¬ 
plaint, Erives, 30, picked up a 
beer can out of a cooler and threw 
it at a woman. 

Eyewitnesses told police Erives 
threw the beer can overhanded 
and hit the woman in the face. 


US Senate candidate 
reports guns stolen 

WICHITA — Senate 
■ candidate and former 

Kansas Secretary of State Kris 
Kobach reported that he had 
four guns stolen from his pickup 
parked at a Wichita hotel. 

Officers responded to a call 
from Kobach at a hotel park¬ 
ing garage, Wichita police said. 
Investigators believe someone 
broke into Kobach’s pickup over¬ 
night and stole a rifle, two shot¬ 
guns and a handgun. 

A spokeswoman for Kobach’s 
campaign said he was in Wichita 
for a campaign event and had the 
long guns with him for a sched¬ 
uled shooting event. 

Bourbon Festival 
postponed 1 month 

BARDSTOWN — A 
W\ 1 festival that shows off 
one of Kentucky’s iconic products 


is being postponed this year due 
to the coronavirus pandemic. 

The Kentucky Bourbon Festi¬ 
val was pushed forward a month 
and is now scheduled for Oct. 15 
to 18 in Bardstown, officials said 
in a news release. 

Last September’s 28th annual 
festival drew 50,000 visitors from 
40 states and more than 20 coun¬ 
tries for its activities and con¬ 
certs, the festival’s website said. 

The pandemic, business op¬ 
erations guidelines and time lost 
during spring planning time led 
to the decision, festival President 
and COO Randy Prasse said. 

Pipeline leaks nearly 
34K gallons of brine 

Kll^ NEWTOWN—A pipe- 
line leak caused nearly 
34,000 gallons of brine to spill 
near New Town, the North Da¬ 
kota Oil and Gas Division said. 

Officials said about half of the 
liquid was recovered on the BNN 
North Dakota, LLC tank bat¬ 



tery. Brine is a byproduct of oil 
production. 

A state inspector has been sent 
to the location and will monitor 
cleanup. 

Large warehouse in 
works for Walmart 

I ly MOUNT COMFORT 
11^ — A 2.2 million-square- 
foot warehouse with space for 146 
truck docks is being planned just 
outside Indianapolis. 

The project for Walmart would 
be built on about 204 acres just 
north of the Indianapolis Re¬ 
gional Airport near the Hancock 
County community of Mount 
Comfort, the Indianapolis Busi¬ 
ness Journal reported. 

A representative of Tennessee- 
based Carlson Consulting Engi¬ 
neers Inc. told the board that the 
company could not yet provide a 
date for when construction would 
begin, as some details are still 
being finalized. 

From wire reports 
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Perry: 'Exhausted' by hate, division 

Entertainer lays out thoughts on racial injustice in People Magazine essay 


By Jonathan Landrum Jr. 

Associated Press 

Tyler Perry wrote “we must never give 
up” in a heartfelt first-person essay in 
People magazine detailing his thoughts on 
racial injustice and police brutality against 
unarmed black people in America. 

Perry said he almost passed on publish¬ 
ing his essay in the upcoming issue, which 
will be released Friday, but the filmmaker 
felt compelled to follow through because 
he’s “exhausted” from what he’s recently 
seen across the country. 

“I’m exhausted from all the hate and the 
division, the vitriol that I see online from 
one to another,” the actor-writer-director 
writes. 

“I’m exhausted from seeing these kinds 
of senseless murders play out over and 


over again with nothing changing in our 
society.” 

Perry wrote on various topics includ¬ 
ing how he felt after watching the death of 
George Floyd, a black man who died after 
being restrained in Minnesota by a white 
officer. He also touched on separate mo¬ 
ments of being stopped and frisked in New 
Orleans and Atlanta. 

“The level of racism and brutality that 
George Floyd faced is something that 
we as black people know all too well,” he 
wrote. “When I saw that video, I had so 
many raw, guttural emotions. I felt for him 
and his family. I felt for all of us as black 
people. I felt for my 5-year-old son.” 

Perry said he is mulling over how to ex¬ 
plain racism to his son. When he does have 
the conversation, the filmmaker wrote that 
he wants to instill hope in him and that 



“progress is made in small steps. 

“Looking at his young face, I often 
ask myself how to broach this conversa¬ 
tion: How will I explain that even though 
Mr. Rogers once said, ‘Look for the help¬ 
ers,’ sometimes those very helpers will 
judge his skin before they recognize his 
humanity,” he wrote. 

“I know that as his father, a black man 
in America, it is my duty to prepare 
him for the harsh reality 
awaits him outside of the 
watchful eyes of his lov¬ 
ing parents. It will be 
a hard, heartbreak¬ 
ing conversa¬ 
tion, but one 
that I must 
have and will 
have soon.” 



‘30 Rock’ cast reuniting to tout new TV schedules 


Late-night TVs Jimmy Kimmel 
might be presiding over a virtual 
ceremony as he hosts the Emmy 
Awards for the third time. 

Kimmel to host Emmys 
... somewhere, somehow 

It’s a three-peat for Jimmy 
Kimmel, whom the Television 
Academy has named the host of 
the 72nd Emmy Awards. 

The “Jimmy Kimmel Live” star 
previously hosted the 64th and 
68th Emmy Awards, in 2012 and 
2016. This time around he will 
also be an executive producer on 
the show, which airs Sept. 20. 

The late-night host on Tues¬ 
day acknowledged uncertainties 
presented by the COVID-19 pan¬ 
demic. “I don’t know where we 
will do this or how we will do this 
or even why we are doing this, but 
we are doing it and I am hosting 
it,” Kimmel said in a statement 
announcing the news. 

“We know Jimmy Kimmel will 
deliver a uniquely entertaining, 
funny and moving Primetime 
Emmys show,” said Karey Burke, 
president of ABC Entertain¬ 
ment, in the statement. “He’s a 
true master of ceremonies who 
reveres this industry and its peo¬ 
ple; and just as Jimmy has done 
with his own show over the past 
few months, he will tackle this 
momentous event with heart and 
humor, and bring some much- 
needed joy and optimism to our 
television colleagues and viewers 
at home.” 

Kimmel also hosted the Oscars 
twice, in 2017 and 2018. 

The Television Academy will 
announce nominations for the 
72nd Emmy Awards on July 28. 
Los Angeles Times 


From wire reports 

Tina Fey, Alec Baldwin, Tracy Morgan 
and other “30 Rock” stars are reuniting for 
a corporate cause: to promote the shows and 
stars that will be part of the new season for 
NBC and its NBCUniversal cable siblings. 

Described as a “one-time, commercial-free 
event” — other than the extended ad it repre¬ 
sents for NBCUniversal — the reunion will 
air July 16 on NBC and be shown on cable 
channels including USA Network, Bravo and 
Oxygen. 

It’s a special born of the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic, which kept NBCUniversal and other 
media companies from the mid-May tradi¬ 
tion of presenting their 2020-21 schedules to 
crowds of ad buyers in New York City. 

The cast of the Emmy-winning, 2006-13 
sitcom will be in character, including Jack 
McBrayer’s enthusiastic network page, the 
company said Tuesday. 

“We’re all happy to have this excuse to (re¬ 
motely) work together again for NBC,” series 
executive producers Fey and Robert Carlock 
said in a statement. “To quote Kenneth the 
page, there are only two things we love in 
this world, television and everyone.” 

The special will feature new and returning 
shows from NBCUniversal’s platforms and 
include guests from entertainment, sports 
and news, the company said, with further de¬ 
tails to be announced. 

Also Tuesday, NBC played catch-up by 
releasing its schedule for the fall TV sea¬ 
son, which remains shadowed by COVID-19. 
Given that the film and TV production that 
was abruptly halted in March is just getting 
underway, networks have been cautious in 
committing to specific debut dates. 

The fall lineup will include the renewed 
“Manifest” and previously announced spin¬ 
off “Law & Order: Organized Crime,” with 
Christopher Meloni reprising his character 
from “Law & Order: Special Victims Unit.” 

The mid-season will bring new series in¬ 
cluding “Mr. Mayor,” a Fey-Carlock sitcom 
starring Ted Danson and Holly Hunter, and 
“Young Rock,” inspired by Dwayne John¬ 
son’s life and produced by and starring the 
pro wrestler-turned-actor. 

NBC is canceling “Sunnyside,” starring 
Kal Penn; “Bluff City Law” with Jimmy 
Smits; and “Indebted” with Fran Drescher. 

‘The Bold and the Beautiful’ 
among first to resume shooting 

“The Bold and the Beautiful” plans to re¬ 
sume production Wednesday, becoming the 


first network scripted show to start shooting 
again after the long layoff brought on by the 
coronavirus. 

The popular CBS daytime drama will 
begin production again at CBS Television 
City in Los Angeles with strict COVID-19 
protocols in place as mandated by the state 
and county, the show’s publicist Eva Basler 
said Tuesday. 

California and Los Angeles County offi¬ 
cials gave a conditional go-ahead for produc¬ 
tions to resume starting June 12. 

The show’s safeguard’s include an inde¬ 
pendent COVID-19 coordinator on the set, 
regular testing of everyone involved in pro¬ 
duction, a staggered and minimized crew, 
and the requirement of masks and social dis¬ 
tance for all except actors when the cameras 
are rolling. 

The show has not yet announced when the 
first new episode will air. 

Warner Bros, plans massive 
virtual DC Comics event 

Comic-Con was canceled this year, but 
Warner Bros, will convene a 24-hour virtual 
gathering of the biggest names in the DC 
Comics universe. 

The studio announced Tuesday that DC 
FanDome will be held Aug. 22 starting at 10 
a.m. PDT. The event will feature talent an¬ 
nouncements and reveal new content from 
WB games, comics, film and television. 

FanDome virtual panels will feature 
cast and creators from DC films including 
“The Batman,” “Black Adam” and “Wonder 
Woman 1984.” The panels will also highlight 
casts from television shows such as “The 
Flash,” “Stargirl” and “Black Lightning.” 

“Wonder Woman 1984” was expected to 
be one of the summer’s biggest releases, but 
its arrival in theaters has been delayed until 
October. 

FanDome will be spread out across six 
areas on the event’s website: Hall of Heroes, 
DC WatchVerse, DC YouVerse, DC Kids- 
Verse, DC InsiderVerse and DC FunVerse. 

Oprah picks McBride’s ‘Deacon 
King Kong’ for book club 

Oprah Winfrey has chosen James Mc¬ 
Bride’s “Deacon King Kong” for her book 
club. McBride’s novel is set in a Brooklyn 
housing project in 1969 and centers on the 
shooting of a drug dealer by an aging and 
tipsy church deacon. But it also pays tribute 
to community and to McBride’s own child¬ 


hood in a Brooklyn project. 

“I wanted to write about a world I love and 
respect and how we learned to get along,” 
he told The Associated Press during a tele¬ 
phone interview. “We had racial problems in 
the ’60s and ’70s, but we weren’t at each oth¬ 
er’s throats. It was a little different, and the 
police weren’t militarized, with all of these 
military weapons.” 

Tuesday’s announcement of “Deacon King 
Kong” continues Winfrey’s partnership with 
Apple that began last fall and includes such 
previous choices as Ta-Nehisi Coates’ “The 
Water Dancer” and Jeanine Cummins’ con¬ 
troversial “American Dirt.” Her most recent 
selection was the nonfiction “Hidden Valley 
Road,” by Robert Kolker. Winfrey’s inter¬ 
view with McBride will air this summer on 
Apple TV Plus. 

The 62-year-old McBride has known both 
commercial success and literary acclaim. 
His memoir “The Color of Water” has sold 
more than 2 million copies, and his histori¬ 
cal novel “The Good Lord Bird” won the Na¬ 
tional Book Award in 2013. 

Country trio Lady A meets 
with blues singer Lady A 

Lady A, meet Lady A. 

The country trio formerly known as Lady 
Antebellum connected Monday with blues 
singer Lady A, who recently called out the 
new Lady A for adopting the stage name she’s 
performed under for decades. The original 
Lady A, also known as Anita White, blasted 
the band last week for using the moniker 
without reaching out to her first. 

“Today, we connected privately with the 
artist Lady A,” Lady A (formerly Lady An¬ 
tebellum) shared Monday on social media, 
along with a screenshot of a video call with 
White. “Transparent, honest, and authentic 
conversations were had. We are excited to 
share we are moving forward with positive 
solutions and common ground. The hurt is 
turning into hope. More to come.” 

Though the group did not announce any 
plans to rebrand again. White told Rolling 
Stone this month that she was “not about to 
stop” going by Lady A. White has released 
multiple albums under the name; her latest, 
“Lady A: Live in New Orleans,” is scheduled 
for next month. 

Musicians Dave Haywood, Hillary Scott 
and Charles Kelley of the new Lady A offi¬ 
cially dropped the Lady Antebellum title on 
June 11 in an effort to dissociate themselves 
from the pre-Civil War era defined by racism 
and slavery. 
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F ort Grant, named for the greatest 
American military strategist and 
general — a man who, uniquely, 
took the surrenders of three sepa¬ 
rate conquered armies, at Fort Donelson, 
Vicksburg and Appomattox Court House 
— did not survive long into the 1900s. No 
fort today is named for him. 

Fort Sherman, named for Ulysses S. 
Grant’s partner in war and successor as 
head of the U.S. Army, was abandoned 
shortly after the Spanish-American War. 

Fort Thomas, named for the stalwart 
Virginian who — unlike Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson — remained faithful to 
his soldier’s oath while rivaling them both 
in military skill, closed in 1964. 

Several reserve units are all that remains 
of Fort Sheridan, named for the greatest 
19th-century U.S. cavalry general. 

And Farragut Naval Training Station, 
named for the indomitable admiral who 
gave the Navy some of its most stirring vic¬ 
tories — “Damn the torpedoes! Full speed 
ahead!” — closed in 1966. 

Of soldiers and sailors loyal to the nation 
during the Civil War, only two are honored 
in the names of prominent military bases. 
Fort Meade in Maryland, home to the Na¬ 
tional Security Agency and other cyber¬ 
warfare forces, commemorates George 
Meade — whose successful defense at Get¬ 
tysburg left Lee O-for-2 on Union soil. Fort 
Dix in New Jersey, now wrapped into Joint 
Base McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst, recalls 
John A. Dix, a political general considered 
too elderly for combat. Fort McPherson, 
outside Atlanta, bore the name of a Union 
hero who served under Sherman. It was 
closed in 2011. 

By contrast, 10 active-duty facilities me¬ 
morialize Confederate leaders of widely 


By Henry Olsen 
Special to The Washington Post 

T he media’s hypercritical — and 
often hypocritical — coverage of 
President Donald Trump is pal¬ 
pable. The kerfuffle over Trump’s 
purportedly uneasy descent of a ramp at 
this weekend’s West Point graduation cer¬ 
emony is a perfect example. 

The media reports were alarming. His 
descent raised “new questions about his 
health,” according to The New York Times. 
CNN chimed to say it matters because of his 
age and his purported lack of transparency 
regarding his health records. MSNBC’s 
Rachel Maddow posted on Facebook that 
his appearance “generated a new round of 
questions” and that his explanation for the 
episode “appeared to be untrue.” 

I’m confused. Is Trump a dangerous 
would-be strongman intent on bending de¬ 
mocracy to his will, feathering his family 
nest and single-handedly destroying truth, 
justice and the American way of life? Or he 
is also a doddering old man physically in¬ 
capable of doing the job? 

There’s only one problem with this story: 
It’s false. In the video, he’s walking fine on 
a flat platform as he approaches the ramp. 
It has no handrail, so he slows down and 
walks carefully as he descends. He returns 
to walking perfectly normally when he is 
again on flat ground. I’m 58, and this is 
exactly how I would approach such a situ¬ 
ation to avoid falling. This is not a story in 
the slightest. 

Trump’s explanation is consistent with 
this. He tweeted that the ramp was “very 


differing competence, from the tragic fig¬ 
ures of Lee and his sacrificial lamb George 
Pickett, to bumbling Braxton Bragg and 
incompetent Leonidas Polk. A bipartisan 
move in Congress to rename these bases 
is opposed by two Senate whippersnappers 
vying for future Republican presidential 
nominations. Josh Hawley, of Missouri, 
and Tom Cotton, of Arkansas. Hawley de¬ 
nounced the project as “attempting to erase 
that part of our history,” but that’s a weak 
defense and deserves no credence. 

What Hawley calls erasure is simply a 
sign of a healthy, vibrant nation busy mak¬ 
ing new history rather than languishing in 
the past. The story of a living people is con¬ 
stantly erased, revised and compressed to 
make room for new stories and a richer his¬ 
tory. Union generals are not the only ones 
removed by history from center stage. In 
his day, Winfield Scott was praised by no 
less an authority than the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, vanquisher of Napoleon at Waterloo, as 
“the greatest living soldier.” The military 
installation named in his honor was decom¬ 
missioned in the 1980s. George Dewey, the 
highest-ranking officer in U.S. Navy his¬ 
tory, has no naval base named for him. 

Time, like a great army, marches on. 

Furthermore, what would be erased by 
renaming the bases is precisely the oppo¬ 
site of history. The honors paid to these 10 
men were part of a remarkably successful 
propaganda campaign, a deliberate and 
concerted attack on history waged across 
generations. 

Long before Winston Churchill suppos¬ 
edly said it, Missouri politician George G. 
Vest claimed in 1891 that “history is writ¬ 
ten by the victors.” Not in the case of the 
Civil War. For the first 100 years, the his¬ 
tory of America’s bloodiest conflict was 
interpreted primarily through the lens of 
Southern apologists. They occupied posi¬ 
tions of power at leading universities and 


long & steep, had no handrail” and “was 
very slippery.” The first two assertions 
are obviously true. Reporters, including at 
The Washington Post, noted that the ramp 
was not wet because the weather was dry 
and sunny. But everyone knows a ramp 
can be slippery for many reasons other 
than being wet. Lots of ramps are smooth 
surfaces meant to facilitate wheelchairs, 
which can make them slippery to people 
wearing leather-sole shoes like Trump was 
wearing. 

Trump tweeted that he didn’t want a 
slip to become media fodder, and he was 
right to try to avoid that. President Gerald 
Ford slipped descending stairs from Air 
Force One while it was raining. That one, 
unremarkable event sparked a meme that 
he was clumsy, which made him the butt 
of jokes on the then-new “Saturday Night 
Live” as comedian Chevy Chase repeat¬ 
edly portrayed Ford as a clumsy oaf So 
Trump walks carefully to avoid slipping 
— and gets criticized anyway. Damned if 
does, damned if he doesn’t. 

Contrast that with media coverage of 
President Barack Obama. He slipped and 
almost fell on the stairs of Air Force One 
while president, but that did not become 
a national story. He tripped trying to run 
up some stairs at a Florida rally, but that 
didn’t spark national outrage, either. Nei¬ 
ther slip should have caused worry or 
concern, but then neither should Trump’s 
careful descent. 

The media double standard is also obvi¬ 
ous when compared with how Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s health was treated. Her stumble at a 
9/11 memorial event elicited media men- 


dominated the writing of America’s text¬ 
books. Indeed, one “Lost Cause” historian, 
Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson, became 
president. In the White House, Wilson 
held a special screening of D.W. Griffith’s 
influential film “The Birth of a Nation,” a 
celebration of the Ku Klux Klan partly in¬ 
spired by one of Wilson’s books. 

Growing up in the 1960s — out West, not 
in the South — I was taught in school that 
Republican abolitionists were dangerous 
radicals (when, in fact, they were champi¬ 
ons of human rights). I learned that North¬ 
ern tariffs provoked the war, not Southern 
slavery. I learned that postwar attempts to 
bring a measure of equality to the former 
Confederacy were examples of corruption 
and carpetbagging. I learned that Ulysses 
S. Grant was a drunk butcher and a bad 
president, while Robert E. Lee was the 
epitome of military genius and personal 
integrity. 

We called that “history” class. It ran the 
gamut from highly debatable to malicious¬ 
ly false. 

The tragic irony of this propaganda ma¬ 
chine was that the South bore the weight 
of it. The attempt to break up the United 
States through secession was a human 
and economic disaster for the South. The 
men who led that self-destructive project, 
men like the fire-eating Georgian Henry 
Benning and the relentless Texan John 
Bell Hood, did far more lasting damage to 
their own states — physically and psycho¬ 
logically — than they ever did to the North. 
Nostalgia for those men and their era left 
the region trapped and backward for a 
century, until the end of Jim Crow at last 
enabled the rise of a New South. 

Old times that never were are best for¬ 
gotten. Look away. Dixieland. 

David Von Drehle is a Washington Post columnist. 
He is the author of “Rise to Greatness: Abraham 
Lincoln and America’s Most Perilous Year.” 


tion, but the issue was dropped once her 
campaign said she was being treated for 
pneumonia. That was despite the fact that 
she had stumbled in public previously and 
had also been criticized by Republicans for 
not being transparent about her health. The 
media largely ignored those claims. Had 
she won, would the media have treated her 
like they have treated Trump’s nonslip? 

There’s another candidate whose health 
deserves more scrutiny than it has re¬ 
ceived: former Vice President Joe Biden. 
He has made verbal slips during his cam¬ 
paign. He told one audience he was run¬ 
ning for the Senate earlier this year. He’s 
lashed out angrily — often incoherently 
— at voters asking simple questions. And 
he’s often responded erratically and con¬ 
fusingly to reporters’ questions during the 
coronavirus lockdown — and that’s when 
he’s rested and in his basement. 

Being president isn’t easy, and a 78-year- 
old man, as Biden would be if he takes of¬ 
fice — or a 74-year-old man like Trump, 
for that matter — can be perfectly fit for 
his age and still not be up to the job. Yet not 
one of these worrisome events has sparked 
the same level of concern from the main¬ 
stream media that Trump’s slow and un¬ 
eventful walk down a ramp has elicited. 

There are many reasons to vociferously 
oppose Trump, but a physical incapabil¬ 
ity to do the job isn’t one of them. “Ramp- 
gate” is not a story about Trump’s physical 
health; it is a story about how unhealthy 
media coverage of Trump has become. 

Henry Olsen is a Washington Post columnist and 
senior fellow at the Ethics and Public Policy Center. 


‘Ramp-gate’ has nothing to do with Trump’s health 
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OPINION _ 

Expect a baby bust, not a boom, from the pandemic 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


Califomia Assemblywoman Buffy Wicks, shown at work on June 10 in Sacramento, is 
pregnant during the coronavirus pandemic. According to the American College of Ob¬ 
stetricians and Gynecologists, pregnant and postpartum women today are undergoing 
a significant degree of stress, fear, uncertainty and anxiety because of COVID-19. 


By Rahul Gupta 

The Washington Post 

I n the United States alone, at least 
1 million children who would have 
been bom over the next three years 
will never giggle, take their first 
steps or grow up to contribute to the great 
American experiment. 

The COVID-19 pandemic will be re¬ 
membered for its death toll and the shock 
it inflicted on the world. Its other indelible 
imprint will be the lives that never began 
because of it. 

Though one might expect that stay-at- 
home orders would create a baby boom, 
scientific evidence and our own history 
point in the opposite direction. In the glob¬ 
al influenza pandemic of 1918, for instance, 
US. birthrates dropped by 10% over the 
nine to 10 months following the peak in 
deaths. If even this single trend holds true 
with today’s pandemic, the United States 
will have 379,000 fewer births each year 
until 2022. 

Even before the new coronavims reached 
our shores, Americans were having fewer 
babies. Just recently, the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention reported that 
the US. birthrate dropped to its lowest 
level in 35 years. In 2019, the total fertil¬ 
ity rate — the expected number of births 
that a woman would have over her lifetime 
— had fallen to a meek 1.71. A rate of 2.1 is 
needed to sustain a nation’s population. 

The overall trend is troubling enough. 
Yet a confluence of three factors — fear 
of the unknown, economic instability and 
shuttered fertility services — will likely 
drive the country’s already-declining fer¬ 
tility rate even beyond today’s historic 
lows. These changes stand to dramatically 
impact our population, workforce, econo¬ 
my and even our culture over the next gen¬ 
eration unless actions are taken to mitigate 
the impact of the pandemic. 


We know from decades of research that 
stress and fear are the enemies of healthy 
pregnancies. We also know, according to 
the American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, that pregnant and postpar¬ 
tum women today are undergoing a signifi¬ 
cant degree of stress, fear, uncertainty and 
anxiety because of COVID-19, from chang¬ 
ing prenatal visits to wondering about the 
impact of the virus on their baby. 

While researchers are still learning 
how COVID-19 affects pregnant women, 
I’ve seen in my own work that women are 
wondering whether they should even get 
pregnant, especially with warnings that a 
brutal second wave of the virus awaits in 


the fall. At a charity clinic where I see pa¬ 
tients in West Virginia, more women than 
ever are requesting birth control. The pa¬ 
tients I’m seeing are taxed as they manage 
their children at home and face fresh eco¬ 
nomic hardships. 

Times of grave instability naturally 
force people to postpone big life decisions, 
whether buying a home, moving or chang¬ 
ing jobs. There is not a much weightier de¬ 
cision than whether to introduce a life into 
the world. Sufficient research has clearly 
demonstrated that women delay parent¬ 
hood over economic insecurity, financial 
stress and job uncertainty. With 40 million 
Americans filing jobless claims since the 


pandemic began and an unemployment 
rate that has exploded to about 15%, we 
know that families coast to coast are feel¬ 
ing the fiscal strains of this moment and 
adapting their lives accordingly. 

For women who still want to get preg¬ 
nant, there are new obstacles. In many 
states, governors moved quickly to restrict 
fertility clinics and even imposed fines and 
penalties for health care providers who 
violated their guidelines. Though some 
clinics have reopened amid unclear guide¬ 
lines for doing so, the return to normal is 
months and perhaps years away. Accord¬ 
ing to the CDC, 81,478 infants were born 
in 2018 as a result of fertihty technologies, 
and these numbers will surely wane in the 
next few years. 

For national, state and local planning, 
fertility rates matter. Not only do births 
today help plan for the future — how many 
schools or houses should be built — but a 
stable population trend line ensures an 
adequate workforce and a robust tax base. 
Today’s birth numbers have future impli¬ 
cations for Social Security and Medicare 
solvency, and for our immigration policies. 

Demographic stability is critical to 
achieving balance and progress across 
communities. This has been the formula, 
in fact, for U.S. prosperity. Though cur¬ 
rent economic stimulus measures will help 
Americans in the short term, no single 
policy intervention will reverse long-term 
fertility declines. Labor-market discrimi¬ 
nation, an uneven health care system, 
education inequality and inadequate pa¬ 
rental leave and child care have paved our 
nation’s path. 

This pandemic will end one day. But the 
pause should force us to see and address 
the barriers our society has placed before 
American women and their families. 

Rahul Gupta is the chief medical and health of¬ 
ficer for the March of Dimes. 


What a successful economic recovery plan must look like 


By Jason Furman, 

Timothy Geithner, Glenn Hubbard 
AND Melissa S. Kearney 
Special to The Washington Post 

I t was good news that the economy 
added 2.5 million jobs last month. 
But we are still only one-tenth of the 
way to repairing the massive labor 
market damage caused by the new coro¬ 
navirus. The job growth was bolstered by 
massive governmental intervention, and 
most of the fiscal policies are coming to an 
end. In order to protect families from the 
worst pain, more will be required — but 
with the flexibility to respond to changing 
economic needs. 

A successful recovery plan must help 
businesses revive and resume hiring. It 
must bolster incomes battered by the pan¬ 
demic shutdown without creating disincen¬ 
tives to work. And it must support state and 
local governments in their efforts helping 
to heal the economy and shield their resi¬ 
dents from the worst effects of the down¬ 
turn. With this in mind, the four of us as 
members of the Economic Strategy Group 
and from both political parties are releas¬ 
ing a plan to achieve those goals. 

Our plan has four parts: income support 
for unemployed and underemployed indi¬ 
viduals, pandemic employment benefits 
for low-wage workers, support for small 
business, and federal funding for state 
and local governments. We estimate that 
it would add about 4% to gross domestic 
product over the next year and a half, at its 
peak adding about 4.5 million jobs to the 


economy. 

With the highest unemployment rate 
since the Great Depression, maintaining 
unemployment insurance support is es¬ 
sential both to protect families and sup¬ 
port demand. This makes economic sense: 
Evidence shows that every $1 paid in un¬ 
employment insurance adds $1.50 to the 
economy. But extending the $600 weekly 
unemployment insurance benefit enacted 
at the start of the shutdown does not make 
sense now, when better protections against 
COVID-19 are being put in place and the 
unemployment rate is coming down. We 
thus propose phasing down this federal 
benefit by tying it to the specific economic 
circumstances of individual states. 

We propose that in states with an unem¬ 
ployment rate above about 15%, the federal 
government would provide a weekly ben¬ 
efit equal to 40% of wages, capped at $400 
a week. This amount would replace about 
80% to 90% of lost wages up to the median 
wage. The benefit would be scaled down as 
the unemployment rate fell to 7% and then 
eliminated. Additional weeks of benefits 
beyond the normal 26 would be set to the 
same formula. 

We also propose encouraging firms to 
use the short-time compensation plans that 
are available in 26 states, covering two- 
thirds of workers. These plans allow firms 
to avoid having to dismiss some workers 
while retaining others full time. Instead, 
they can reduce hours for employees, who 
then receive pro-rated unemployment in¬ 
surance. This mechanism should help pre¬ 


serve jobs for when the economy recovers. 

In addition, recognizing that these ben¬ 
efits will not reach all those who have 
suffered income losses, we support a tem¬ 
porary increase in Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program benefits to help vul¬ 
nerable families. 

Coupled with these supports for the 
unemployed and low-income households 
are additional incentives to and rewards 
for work. The fairest way to create these 
would be an across-the-board increase 
that would apply to all lower-wage workers 
equally in the form of a Pandemic Earned 
Income Tax Credit that would give those 
in the labor force additional money. Alter¬ 
natively, a more targeted approach would 
limit support to a hiring bonus for newly 
employed workers. 

Part of the original response to the pan¬ 
demic was the Paycheck Protection Pro¬ 
gram, which provided forgivable loans 
for small businesses. Going forward, sub¬ 
sidized federal loans represent the more 
sensible approach. They are better tar¬ 
geted to supporting businesses that have 
a prospect of being viable in the future. 
Accomplishing this objective would not 
require new funding. Rather, the Trea¬ 
sury Department could allocate more of 
the $454 billion already enacted to support 
lending and instruct the Federal Reserve, 
which administers these programs, that it 
should be willing to take losses by partially 
guaranteeing and subsidizing loans. 

Finally, this is a critical time to provide 
help for state and local governments now 


facing massive revenue shortfalls. Such 
funding also provides effective bang for 
the buck, adding at least $1.70 in addition¬ 
al GDP per dollar spent while protecting 
vital services. We propose a combination 
of block grants, expanded Medicaid as¬ 
sistance keyed to unemployment rates and 
financial support for K-12 schools. We also 
call for three years of federal grant funding 
to public universities and community col¬ 
leges, which play a critical role in retrain¬ 
ing workers for the changing economy. 

The path of the recovery is uncertain, 
and our plan automatically adjusts based 
on economic conditions. If the recovery 
is quick, it would cost less than $1 tril¬ 
lion. With a more prolonged recovery, the 
cost could be $2 trillion or more. But these 
costs are designed to cover the needs of 
the economy and of U.S. citizens for years 
to come — averaging some $60 billion a 
month, much below the roughly $500 bil¬ 
lion a month expended from April through 
July. And policymakers weighing this 
admittedly high price tag must keep in 
mind: The costs of inaction would be much 
higher. 

Jason Furman is a professor of the practice of 
economic policy at Harvard University; from 
2013 to 2017, he was chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Timothy Geithner serves as 
president of Warburg Pincus; from 2009 to 2013, 
he was treasury secretary. Glenn Hubbard is 
dean emeritus and Russell L. Carson professor of 
finance and economics at Columbia University’s 
business school; from 2001 to 2003, he was 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Melissa S. Kearney is the Neil Moskowitz profes¬ 
sor of economics at the University of Maryland 
and director of the Economic Strategy Group. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Actress Kunis 
5 “Unh-unh” 

8 Belgrade 
resident 

12 Nuptial vows 

13 Exist 

14 Teen’s woe 

15 Salty waters 

16 24 horas 

17 — Bator 

18 Jungle expe¬ 
dition 

20 Miami-County 

22 Measuring 
devices 
26 Bistros 

29 Snaky fish 

30 Eastern “way” 

31 Cattle group 

32 Crunchy 
sandwich 

33 Coat with gold 

34 A Gershwin 
brother 

35 “Gee, ya think?” 

36 Track events 

37 Bouncing toys 

40 Beer ingredient 

41 Porch chair 
45 Iowa city 
47 Ostrich’s kin 

49 — mater 

50 Glazier’s sheet 

51 “Way cool!” 

52 Notes after “do” 


53 Cave creatures 

54 Observe 

55 Conked out 

DOWN 

1 Avoid 

2 Inventor’s 
inspiration 

3 Rye buy 

4 Analyzed 

5 Bottom 

6 “Entourage” 
character 

7 Football coach’s 
equipment 

8 Riyadh resident 

9 Diverse 

10 Genetic letters 

11 Golfer Hogan 
19 Univ. dorm 

supervisors 
21 Pac. counterpart 


23 Indian metropolis 

24 Curly cabbage 

25 Lays down 
the lawn 

26 Intel product 

27 Aviation prefix 

28 Bit 

32 Flatters, with “up” 

33 Filling station 
payment option 

35 ISP alternative 

36 “King Kong” 
studio 

38 Caravan stops 

39 Vulgar 

42 Swiss artist Paul 

43 Austen heroine 

44 Incursion 

45 LAPD alert 

46 Goat’s plaint 
48 West of 

Hollywood 
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6-18 CRYPTOQUIP 

IPCEEZDCB DMG JWSJQI ISGQJI 
LFGEJWSEZ CWA ISJCEI EFBMS 
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IPGGSJQ EGGSJQ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BECAUSE MY BODY 
SEEMS TO BE VERY SORE ALL THE TIME, COULD 
YOU SAY EM ACHING OUT A LIVING? 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals L 
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Sports 
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Spain also using 'bnbble' format 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




Deals 


Tuesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
National League 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Agreed t 
terms with RHP Jared Jones on a minor 
ieague contract. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Agreed to terms 
with RHP Carter Loewen on a minor 
ieague contract. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Agreed to 
terms with C Nick Raposo, LHP Mac Lard- 
ner, LHP Omar Sanchez, RHP Gianiuca 
Dalatri, RHP Jacob Buchberger, RHP Nick 
Trogriic-iverson, 3B Matt Koperniak, OF 
LJ Jones iV and OF Matt Chamberlain o“ 
minor league contracts. 

American League 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Agreed to terms 
with LHP Lucas Sweany on a minor 
league contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Agreed 
terms with C Matt Scheffler on a mio 
league contract. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Agreed to terms 
with C Fernando Amaro, RHP Nick Krauth, 
RHP DJ McCarty, RHP Connor Sechler, 
C Brady Smith, RHP Colton Snyder, and 
RHP Josh Stephan on minor league con¬ 
tracts. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed S Ju¬ 
lian Blackmon. 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR 

NASCAR — Named Brandon Thompson 
vice president, diversity and inclusion. 

COLLEGE 

ETSU — Named Tyler Janota Director 
of basketball sport performance. 

ST. NORBERT — Named Riley Swanson 
football defensive coordinator. 


By Tales Azzoni 
Associated Press 

MADRID — Spain is next to start play¬ 
ing professional basketball amid the coro- 
navirus pandemic using a “bubble” format 
similar to the one planned by the NBA. 

Spain’s main league, considered one of 
the world’s best outside of the NBA, re¬ 
sumed Wednesday with the launch of a 
12-team tournament playing in a single 
venue in the eastern city of Valencia. 
There will be 33 matches played without 
fans in a two-week span. 

Germany resumed its league two weeks 
ago using a similar enclosed format in 
Munich, and the NBA is set to follow suit 
in late July with 22 teams playing at the 
Disney campus near Orlando, Fla. 

The 18-team Euroleague canceled its 
season in May as the pandemic prompt¬ 
ed border restrictions in most European 
countries. 

“Two months ago, it seemed crazy just 
to think about playing again,” Spanish 
league president Antonio Martin said. 
“Many people put in a lot of work and a lot 
of effort to make this happen. If it hadn’t 
been for this joint effort, nothing would 
have been possible. This is already a vic¬ 
tory that deserves celebration.” 

There will be tight health safety mea¬ 
sures in place in Valencia with players 
and team members being constantly mon¬ 
itored. The nearly 600 people involved are 
assigned to one of four hotels. The train¬ 
ing facilities and hotels are located within 


about 2.5 miles of each other, with every¬ 
one confined to that area. 

The top 12 clubs in the standings when 
the league was suspended in mid-March 
have been divided into two groups of six 
for the final phase. Barcelona heads one 
group, and Real Madrid the other. The top 
two from each group advance. The single¬ 
match final is scheduled for June 30. 

“Everything is new for everyone,” Bas- 
konia coach Dusko Ivanovic said. “It could 
be a more interesting tournament, similar 
to a playoff You can win the title in seven 
games.” 

Defending champion Real Madrid was 
one of the teams directly affected by the 
pandemic when American forward Trey 
Thompkins tested positive for the corona- 
virus after a match played in Milan. The 
positive result in March prompted Ma¬ 
drid’s basketball and soccer teams to enter 
quarantine because they shared some fa¬ 
cilities at the club’s training center. 

“We are in this bubble to avoid the risk 
of infections,” Real Madrid point guard 
Sergio Llull said. “It’s strange, and men¬ 
tally it requires a big effort, but we’re 
going to do it so that everything goes well 
and people can enjoy basketball again 
from their homes.” 

The Spanish basketball league said the 
games in this final tournament will be 
broadcast in 125 countries, including the 
United States. 

The Spanish soccer league resumed 
without fans last week with matches 
played across the country. 



Darko Vojinovic/AP 


Real Madrid’s Fabien Causer, right, drives to the 
basket as Red Star’s Biliy Baron blocks him during 
their Euroleague game on Nov. 7. The 18-team 
Euroleague canceled its season in May, but Real 
Madrid will still compete in Spain’s main ieague. 


Plan: Raptors will be allowed to arrive earlier than rest of NBA teams 



Paul Sancya/AP 


NBPA executive board member Kyrie Irving of the Brooklyn Nets is 
another player who has expressed concern that the NBA season will 
distract from the protests calling for racial equality. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“My confidence, it didn’t exist 
at the beginning of this virus 
because I was so frightened by 
it,” union executive director 
Michele Roberts told AR “Now 
having lived, and breathed, and 
suffered through the hours and 
hours of understanding the virus, 
and listening to our experts, and 
comparing different alternative 
protocols, I can’t even think of 
anything else we could do short of 
hermetically seal the players that 
would keep them safe.” 

Later Tuesday, the NBA re¬ 
leased its medical protocols to 
teams, a 108-page file. Among the 
highlights: players must shower 
in their individual hotel rooms 
instead of the game or practice 
arenas, be part of a contact trac¬ 
ing program, and that it is “rec¬ 
ommended that coaches wear 
face coverings pre- or post-game 
where feasible.” 

“The occurrence of a small or 
otherwise expected number of 
COVID-19 cases will not require 
a decision to suspend or cancel 
the resumption of the 2019-20 
season,” the NBA wrote. 

Most teams will arrive in Flori¬ 
da on July 7, 8 or 9. A person with 
knowledge of the situation said 
the reigning champion Toronto 
Raptors, the lone NBA team 
based outside of the U.S., will be 
permitted to gather for some pre¬ 
camp workouts — under strict 
guidelines that other teams will 
follow in their own cities — be¬ 
fore that arrival date. The Rap¬ 
tors are likely to train somewhere 
in Florida, said the person who 


spoke to AP on condition of ano¬ 
nymity because no deal has yet 
been signed. 

For the Raptors, it’s been an 
area of concern largely because 
of current Canadian government 
regulations that call for a 14-day 
quarantine for people returning 
to Canada. Some Raptors players 
are in Toronto right now; some 
are in the US. 

Nobody on the NBA’s Disney 


campus, which has been loosely 
described as a bubble, will be al¬ 
lowed in anyone else’s sleeping 
room. The NBA also told players 
and teams that it will work with 
one or more outside health care 
companies to provide a medical 
clinic with X-ray and MRI capa¬ 
bility on the campus — critical, 
since in theory the league would 
not want players and team staff 
leaving and potentially facing 


coronavirus exposure by going 
outside of the Disney property for 
such exams. 

The league’s plan also spells out 
how training rooms and meeting 
rooms will be utilized, the pro¬ 
cedures for practice-court usage 

— three-hour blocks per team, 
all scheduled, with one open hour 
in between sessions for cleaning 
and sanitizing — and even how 
team and player laundry will be 
handled. 

It also addresses the polarizing 
issue of how the league and its 
players will be able to address so¬ 
cial injustice and racial inequality 

— two issues of constant impor¬ 
tance, particularly now across 
the country. 

The NBA said it would be “a 
central goal of our season restart” 
to bring attention and what it 
called “sustained action to issues 
of social injustice, including com¬ 
batting systemic racism, expand¬ 
ing educational and economic 
opportunities across the Black 
community, enacting meaning¬ 
ful police and criminal justice re¬ 
form and promoting greater civic 
engagement.” 

The league said it remains in 
talks with the NBPA how best to 
make that happen. Some NBA 
players, such as NBPA executive 
board member Kyrie Irving of 
the Brooklyn Nets and Los Ange¬ 
les Lakers center Dwight How¬ 
ard, have suggested that playing 
could take away from the move¬ 
ment to spur immediate and dra¬ 
matic change on racial issues in 
the country. 


NBA Commissioner Adam Sil¬ 
ver has said that if a player does 
not feel comfortable playing at 
Disney — whether for health 
reasons or because of the social- 
justice issues — then he does not 
have to report with his team and 
will not be disciplined, other than 
losing salary for games missed. 

“The very fact that our players 
have the option of not playing, I 
think says a lot about the com¬ 
missioner’s ability to appreciate 
how big an issue this is, not just 
for African-American players but 
for all of our members,” Roberts 
said. “There’s not been one ounce 
of skepticism about the sincer¬ 
ity of the players’ feelings about 
this.” 

The NBA is planning on games 
in three arenas during the seed- 
ing-game portion of the restart, 
the ones where each of the 22 
teams going to the ESPN Wide 
World of Sports complex will play 
eight games before the playoffs 
begin. Teams will be housed in 
three hotels, with between six 
and eight teams in each. 

Other plans the NBA has for 
the restart include mental health 
professionals being available for 
players and coaches; pregame 
chapel services, done virtually; 
yoga and meditation; three meals 
a day and four meals on game 
days; and restaurant availability. 

Teams can bring up to 35 
people as part of the basketball 
operations group, which includes 
players, a senior executive, an 
athletic trainer, a strength and 
conditioning coach, an equipment 
manager and security. 
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TENNIS/HORSE RACING 


Fewer line judges, 
matches; Serena 
will play US Open 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

Electronic line-calling will be 
used instead of line judges for U.S. 
Open matches at all courts except 
the two largest arenas and singles 
qualifying, mixed doubles, junior 
and wheelchair competition are 
being eliminated entirely. 

There also will be three ball 
people instead of six at courts 
other than Arthur Ashe Stadium 
and Louis Armstrong Stadium. 

Those are among the changes 
announced Wednesday by the 
U.S. Tennis Association as it 
outlined plans for running its 
Grand Slam tournament in New 
York City amid the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

The tournament received the 
go-ahead from the New York 
state government Tuesday to be 
held in its usual location in Flush¬ 
ing Meadows, Queens, from Aug. 

31 to Sept. 13 but without specta¬ 
tors. In an unusual arrangement, 
the tuneup tournament normally 
held in Cincinnati will be held 
right before that — but at the U.S. 
Open’s site. 

There are still lingering ques¬ 
tions about which top players will 
participate, but one made her 
intentions clear Wednesday: 23- 
time mqjor champion Serena Wil¬ 
liams said she is planning to play 
at the U.S. Open. 

Williams said in a video mes¬ 
sage that she “cannot wait to re¬ 
turn” to the m^or championship 
she has won six times. She was 
the runner-up there each of the 
past two years. 

Among the other changes: 
Men’s and women’s doubles will 
be reduced from 64 teams each to 

32 and only players not in singles 
may enter. 

With qualifying cut, each of the 
128-player fields for men’s and 
women’s singles will include 120 
players who get in via their rank¬ 
ing and eight who receive wild¬ 
card invitations. 

Players will be allowed up to 
three guests and up to two rooms 
at a pair of designated hotels. One 


will be paid for by the USTA and 
one by the player. There also will 
be the option for players to rent a 
house outside of Manhattan. 

The USTA has not decided ex¬ 
actly how many entourage mem¬ 
bers will be allowed on-site. 

Also Wednesday, the women’s 
and men’s professional tours 
issued what they called “pro¬ 
visional” calendars to resume 
sanctioned competition in August 
after being suspended since early 
March because of the COVID-19 
outbreak. 

The WTA said its first event 
would be the Palermo Ladies 
Open in Italy the week of Aug. 3. 

The ATP said its players would 
return to action at the Citi Open 
in Washington beginning Aug. 14, 
where women also will compete. 

The next week will be the ATP- 
WTA tournament that is usually 
held in Cincinnati. 

One tournament dropped from 
the 2020 schedule: the Rogers 
Cup in Canada. 

After the hard-court “double- 
header” in New York, the tours 
will shift to European red clay 
for tournaments in Madrid and 
Rome before the French Open’s 
main draw new start date of Sept. 
27. 

The WTA said it anticipates all 
of its upcoming tournaments will 
be held without spectators. 

The French Open already was 
postponed from May to Septem¬ 
ber because of the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic and now is being 
pushed back an additional week. 

The French Tennis Federation 
says its Grand Slam tournament’s 
main draw will be played at Ro¬ 
land Garros from Sept. 27 to Oct. 
11. That doubles the gap from the 
end of the U.S. Open. 

The French Open originally 
was moved from a May start to 
Sept. 20. Now its qualifying will 
begin Sept. 21 and finish on Sept. 
25. 

The federation says it is work¬ 
ing with the French government 
to “set out suitable measures that 
will ensure the health and safety 
of all people present.” 



Eduardo Munoz Alvarez/AP 


Serena Williams is planning to play in the 2020 U.S. Open. The 
23-time Grand Slam singles champ said in a video message that she 
“cannot wait to return” to the championship she has won six times. 
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Tiz the Law, ridden by Manuel Franco, wins the Florida Derby at Gulfstream Park in Hallandale Beach, 
Fla., on March 28. Tiz the Law is the Triple Crown favorite, starting with Saturday’s Belmont Stakes. 


Tiz the Law the favorite 
for Belmont, Triple Crown 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

While there won’t be school buses of fans hoping 
to see a New York-bred horse make Belmont his¬ 
tory, there is a busload of Triple Crown expectations 
heading into Saturday’s race. 

Seventeen years ago. Jack Knowlton and the other 
owners of Funny Cide packed into school buses and 
headed to Belmont Park in New York, hoping to see 
the horse capture the home-track victory they had 
dreamed of It didn’t happen. Now, however, Tiz the 
Law looks every bit like the best 3-year-old in the 
world and could deliver his owners and trainer Bar¬ 
clay Tagg the elusive crown. 

It’ll take something spectacular Saturday from 
a watered-down field to prevent the Triple Crown 
favorite from becoming the first New York bred to 
win the Belmont in more than 130 years and taking 
a powerful stride toward the Kentucky Derby. 

“Barclay doesn’t get the kind of horses like Funny 
Cide and Tiz the Law very often, but when he does 
get an opportunity, he makes the most of it,” Knowl¬ 
ton said. “Fortunately, Tiz the Law is the kind of 
horse that seems to take everything in stride and 
he’s very easy to work with.... From all indications, 
he’s doing as well as he’s been doing all year, and 
hopefully that’ll carry over into the Belmont.” 

Tiz the Law won his two starts this year by a com¬ 
bined 7 Vi lengths, including the Grade 1 Florida 
Derby on March 28. He’s the class of the Belmont 
after injuries to Bob Baffert-trained Nadal and 
Charlatan and other defections in a year the corona- 
virus pandemic pushed the Kentucky Derby back to 
Sept. 5 and the Preakness to Oct. 3. 

“Tiz the Law has been the best 3-year-old since 
January basically and he remains that,” retired 
jockey-turned-NBC Sports analyst Jerry Bailey 
said Tuesday. “He would’ve been favored in what¬ 
ever Triple Crown race we ran first, so we have a 
superstar that we’re going to see on Saturday.” 

It’s an unconventional schedule with the three 
Triple Crown races being held out of their normal 
order. The Belmont is being run at 1 Vs miles instead 
of a mile and a half and the traditional third jewel is 
leading off the series for the first time. 

But Tagg, 82, has Tiz the Law primed for this 
moment. 

“Barclay Tagg is a very experienced, skilled horse 
trainer, and I think once he knew kind of what the 


schedule was, he’s been focused on this,” said rival 
trainer Todd Pletcher, who is expected to challenge 
Tiz the Law with Dr Post and Farmington Road. “It 
looks to me like the horse is training sensationally. 
He looks great on the race track. I think it’s not been 
an ideal scenario for anyone, but I think there’s no 
doubt in my mind that Barclay will have his horse 
ready to go.” 

Tagg got Funny Cide ready in 2003 when he won 
the Derby and Preakness before finishing third in 
the Belmont. He also learned a lesson from Funny 
Cide’s blazing — probably too fast — final pre-Bel¬ 
mont workout. So over the weekend, Tagg restrained 
Tiz the Law to a relaxing breeze. 

Perhaps that’s also a product of the two horses’ 
differences in personality. Tagg said: “‘Tiz’ is more 
malleable. Funny Cide was all run. You couldn’t 
hold him.” 

Knowlton recalls Tagg’s assistant trainer, Robin 
Smullen, being the only one who could handle the 
stubborn Funny Cide. Now, jockey Manny Franco 
can maneuver Tiz the Law all over the track with 
ease. 

“He’s a different horse altogether,” Knowlton 
said. “He’s a much lower key, very easy to handle, 
does anything you want him to do.“ 

That was on display in the Florida Derby when 
Franco guided Tiz the Law from a perfect stalking 
position to a thunderous run past other horses down 
the stretch. Franco said Tiz the Law “makes my 
work a lot easier.” 

“The Florida Derby, he was much more receptive 
to the jockey coaxing him back off of the early lead¬ 
ers, which makes him more effective and he cer¬ 
tainly was,” said Bailey, who has won the Belmont 
twice. “It was just a picture-perfect trip.” 

Tiz the Law would be the first New York-bred colt 
to win the Belmont since Forrester in 1882. It would 
also complete Tagg’s personal Triple Crown, which 
Knowlton hopes would get the veteran trainer some 
Hall of Fame consideration. 

That would certainly be true if Tiz the Law domi¬ 
nates the Belmont and possibly the Travers Stakes 
at Saratoga in early August, then moves forward to 
run for the roses at Churchill Downs. 

Following the organic 2003 tradition when late 
co-owner Dave Mann rented a school bus to go from 
the hotel to the track, Tiz the Law’s Sackatoga Stable 
owners might again be riding high the first Satur¬ 
day in September. 
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MLB/NHL 


Fauci says MLB should 
finish before October 


Playing after summer poses risks, he says 


By Bill Shaikin 

Los Angeles Times 

How long should baseball’s short season 
extend? 

The players say November. The owners 
say October. 

But, if the sole factor is minimizing risk 
for the coronavirus, Dr. Anthony Fauci 
said the m^or leagues would be wise to 
wrap up the postseason in September. 

“If the question is time, I would try to 
keep it in the core summer months and 
end it not with the way we play the World 
Series, until the 
end of October 
when it’s cold,” 

Fauci, director of 
the National In¬ 
stitute of Allergy 
and Infectious 
Diseases, said in 
a telephone inter¬ 
view with the Los 
Angeles Times on 
Tuesday. “I would 
avoid that.” 

Owners have ex¬ 
pressed concern 
about an increase 
in coronavirus 
cases, notably in 
the home states 
of nine of the 10 
teams that would 
be grouped in the 
Western region. 

Those outbreaks 
have “increased 
the risks associ¬ 
ated with com¬ 
mencing spring 
training in the next few weeks,” MLB 
Deputy Commissioner Dan Halem wrote 
to players union negotiator Bruce Meyer 
on Monday. 

Nonetheless, Fauci said, playing in July 
likely would be less risky than playing in 
October. 

“Even in warm weather, like in Arizona 
and California, we’re starting to see resur¬ 
gences as we open up,” Fauci said. “But I 
think the chances of there being less of an 
issue in the end of July and all of August 
and September are much, much better 
than if you go into October.” 

Fauci said he understood that minimiz¬ 
ing risk is one factor for baseball, but not 


the only one. In a letter to Meyer last week, 
Halem said the owners’ desire to complete 
the playoffs before November was based 
primarily on the recommendation from the 
league’s medical adviser. Halem also noted 
that MLB’s television partners do not wish 
to shift the postseason from October. The 
league has told the union that postseason 
television revenue is worth $787 million. 

In the United States, deaths from the 
coronavirus are projected to rise steadily 
in July and August, then sharply through 
September, according to projections Mon¬ 
day from the Institute for Health Metrics 
and Evaluation. The best he can do, Fauci 
said, is to say that October baseball is prob¬ 
ably not the best of ideas this year. 

“I’d have to underscore probably,” he 
said. “This virus is one that keeps fooling 
us. Under most circumstances — but we 
don’t know for sure here — viruses do bet¬ 
ter when the weather starts to get colder 
and people start spending more time in¬ 
side, as opposed to outside. The community 
has a greater chance of getting infected.” 

In his correspondence with the league, 
Meyer suggested the league’s refusal to 
extend the postseason into November is 
a cost-containing mechanism wrapped in 
what he called a “pretext” of player health. 
In the event of outbreaks in certain areas, 
Meyer said the union is willing to let the 
league relocate games to neutral sites. 

In response, Halem asked Meyer wheth¬ 
er the players would consider the quaran¬ 
tine or “bubble” scenario with which the 
NBA and NHL plan to return but to which 
MLB players previously have objected. 

A bubble is not mandatory, Fauci said. 
But, in the absence of one, he said player 
health could be dependent on how well play¬ 
ers and their families keep to themselves. 

“In Washington, D.C., the cases are going 
down, but we’re not finished with the out¬ 
break yet,” he said, “That’s the reason why, 
when I’m on the outside, I always wear a 
mask. I avoid crowds.” 

Fauci, 79, said he misses watching his 
hometown team, the World Series cham¬ 
pion Washington Nationals. 

“Unless you have a dramatic diminu¬ 
tion in cases,” he said, “I would feel com¬ 
fortable in spaced seating, where you fill 
one-half or one-third or whatever it is of 
the stadium, and everybody is required to 
wear a mask in the stadium.” 


I would try 
to keep it 
in the core 
summer 
months and 
end it not 
with the way 
we play the 
World Series, 
until the end 
of October 
when it’s 
cold. ^ 

Dr. Anthony Fauci 

director of the 
National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases 
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Baseball Commissioner Rob Manfred and the owners have said that not wanting to 
play postseason games is a health issue. 



David Becker/AP 

Edmonton Oilers center Drake Caggiula is held by linesman Brandon Gawryletz during 
a 2018 game. Because NHL players are expected to be tested daily, there isn't 
expected to be additional on-ice equipment required for practices and games. 


Players won’t be forced to wear 
full face shields if games resume 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

NHL players won’t be expected to wear 
full face shields if games resume this sum¬ 
mer, though there could be plenty of cov¬ 
ered faces around them. 

Equipment changes have not been a focus 
of return-to-play negotiations between the 
league and players’ union, according to a 
person with knowledge of those talks. The 
person, who spoke on condition of anonym¬ 
ity, said the emphasis has been on testing 
and other off-ice safety precautions. 

Because players are expected to be 
tested daily, there isn’t expected to be ad¬ 
ditional on-ice equipment required for 
practices and games. Deputy Commission¬ 
er Bill Daly additionally said he didn’t an¬ 
ticipate any mandatory equipment changes 
to ensure player safety. 

Still, hockey equipment manufacturer 
Bauer has spoken with the league and 
teams about medical-grade off-ice visors 
that coaches, executives, team personnel 
and others could wear as a measure of 
protection against spreading or contract¬ 
ing COVID-19. Product vice president 
Craig Desjardins said the visor, which 
can attach to the brim of a baseball cap, is 
“feather light" despite being three times 
thicker than a medical shield and meeting 
the American National Standards Institute 
regulation for preventing droplets. 

“There’s been a lot of interest,” Bauer 
vice president of global marketing Mary- 
Kay Messier said. “Craig and I have ac¬ 
tually had a lot of calls with NHL teams 
as they consider how to bring back their 
teams — their entire teams and everyone 
that surrounds them — safely, particu¬ 
larly in situations where they’re looking at 
being hub cities where there’ll be a lot of 
interaction.” 

Ten locations are in the running to serve 



Bauer Hockey/AP 


Hockey equipment manufacturer Bauer 
has spoken with the league and teams 
about off-ice visors that coaches, 
executives, and others could wear as a 
measure of protection against spreading 
or contracting COVID-19. 

as the “hub” cities that will host 24 playoff 
teams for initial rounds, Eastern and West¬ 
ern Conference finals and the Stanley Cup 
Final. Players are expected to be quaran¬ 
tined away from the general public in those 
cities. 

Each team is limited to 50 personnel in 
its game city, with the event level at are¬ 
nas and practice facilities, hotels and res¬ 
taurants expected to serve as a quarantine 
bubble of sorts. Bauer’s “integrated cap 
shield” that’s being unveiled Wednesday 
and a polyester face mask would fit for 
those outside the bubble and for players 
around the rink when they’re not skating, 
because they’re required to wear masks 
even now, during voluntary workouts. 

Bauer, which in March shifted to making 
personal protective equipment for those on 
the front lines, is gearing its on-ice splash 
guard mostly to youth and amateur players 
and has consulted with the International 
Ice Hockey Federation, USA Hockey and 
Hockey Canada. 
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AUTO RACING/TRACK AND FIELD 


Earnhardt headlines 2021 NASCAR Hall class 


As newest enshrinee, 
longtime fan favorite 
will join famous father 

By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

All Dale Earnhardt Jr. needed 
was a chance to prove he could 
win in stock cars. 

Turns out, he was a natural 

— on and off the track. 

Now the longtime fan favorite 
and two-time Daytona 500 winner 
will join his famous, late father in 
NASCAR’s Hall of Fame after 
being selected as one of three 
members of the 2021 class. The 
other inductees are Red Farmer 
and the late Mike Stefanik. Ralph 
Seagraves was chosen as the 
Landmark Award winner. 

Earnhardt Jr. received 76% of 
the votes in his first appearance 
on the ballot. 

“My wife was here, my family, 
my sister, so surrounded by a lot 
of close folks,” he said on NBC- 
SN’s announcement show. “It was 
great to see my face pop up on the 
screen.” 

Being an Earnhardt name cer¬ 
tainly provides some advantages. 

His grandfather, Ralph, was 
inducted into the International 
Motorsports Hall of Fame in 1997 
and was selected as one of the 50 
greatest drivers in NASCAR his¬ 
tory in 1998. 

Junior’s father also made that 
list. The Intimidator reached 
victory lane 76 times, winning a 
record-tying seven Cup champi¬ 
onships and hordes of fans with 
his fearless style. And when Dale 
Earnhardt was killed in a crash 
on the final lap of the 2001 Day¬ 
tona 500, many of his fans started 
rooting for his engaging son. 

Earnhardt Jr. also got his first 
big break in 1998 when he raced 
full-time in the Busch Series 

— for his dad. He took full advan¬ 
tage by winning back-to-back se¬ 
ries titles in 1998 and 1999 before 
posting his first two Cup wins as 



Matt Slocum/AP 


Dale Earnhardt Jr. celebrates in Victory Lane after winning a 2004 NASCAR Sprint Cup Series race at 
Pocono Raceway in Long Pond, Pa. Earnhardt leads a class of three inductees for NASCAR’s 2021 Hall 
of Fame class, including Red Farmer and the late Mike Stefanik. 


a rookie in 2000. 

But even without a Cup title on 
his resume. Junior carved out his 
own niche in 
the series. 

He won 
26 races, 
including 
the Daytona 
500 in 2004 
and 2014. 

He won the 
Pepsi 400 in 
July 2001, 
the first race 
at Daytona 
following his 
father’s fatal crash. He also won 
four straight races at Talladega 
from 2001-03. 

And when he finally walked 
away from full-time Cup driving 
after the 2017 season, he earned 
his 15th consecutive most popu¬ 
lar driver award. 


Junior also spoke his mind and 
became a social media favorite 
and now will be part of the father- 
driver 
tandem en¬ 
shrined in 
Charlotte, 
N.C. 

While 
Earnhardt 
will be the 
feature at¬ 
traction at 
the induc¬ 
tion ceremo¬ 
ny, he will be 
honored with 
some other former stars. 

Stefanik won seven titles in 
NASCAR’s modified series and 
two more in the Busch North 
series, giving him nine total vic¬ 
tories, tied for second in series 
history with Richie Evans. In 
2003, Stefanik was named the 


second greatest driver in modi¬ 
fied history and just missed the 
cut last year. 

The 61-year-old Stefanik died 
from injuries sustained in a plane 
crash in Connecticut last Septem¬ 
ber and received 49% of the 65 
votes. 

Stefanik will be enshrined with 
Earnhardt in the smallest Hall of 
Fame class in NASCAR history. 

“Phenomenal when you think 
about what he did. Nine champi¬ 
onships,” Kyle Petty said during 
NBCSN’s announcement show. 
“Phenomenal record, phenom¬ 
enal amount of wins.” 

Ricky Rudd finished third in 
balloting. 

Farmer, one of the three origi¬ 
nal “Alabama Gang” members 
with brother Bobby and Donnie 
Allison, beat out Hershel McGriff 
by earning 71% of the vote on the 
pioneer ballot. 



Farmer Stefanik 


Jarrett tests 
positive for 
coronavirus 

Associated Press 

NASCAR Hall of Earner 
Dale Jarrett announced 
Tuesday he has tested posi¬ 
tive for COVID-19 and now 
is in quarantine. 

The 63-year-old Jar¬ 
rett broke the news during 
NASCAR’s Hall of Fame 
announcement, explaining 
that’s why he did not return 
to NBCSN’s studio with the 
other hosts. 

The three-time Day¬ 
tona 500 winner and 1999 
Cup champion said the 
only symptom he had was 
a slight cough and that he 
was doing well. 

“I’ve been one of the 
very fortunate ones that my 
symptom has only been a 
slight cough throughout all 
of this and it’s really getting 
less and less each day, so 
I’m doing very, very well,” 
Jarrett said. “All I can say 
is follow all the guidelines, 
stay as safe as you possibly 
can and hopefully we can 
all get through this in the 
very near future.” 


The news comes just days be¬ 
fore the series races at Talladega. 
The 87-year-old Farmer has won 
an estimated 700 to 900 races in 
various series, though none at the 
Cup level, and he still competes 
routinely on the dirt track across 
from Alabama’s super speedway. 

He won four Late Model 
Sportsmen series season titles, 
was named one of NASCAR’s 50 
greatest drivers in 1998 and was 
inducted into the International 
Motorsports Hall of Fame in 
2004. 


AIU suspends American sprinter 
Coleman for missing doping tests 


Associated Press 

DUSSELDORF, Germany — American sprinter 
Christian Coleman was suspended Wednesday 
by the Athletics Integrity Unit for missing doping 
tests. 

The AIU updated its list of athletes on provisional 
suspension to include the 100-meter world champion 
hours after he revealed details of the case. 

Coleman has been temporarily banned from com¬ 
petition until a final decision at a hearing conducted 
under World Athletics Anti-Doping rules or the In¬ 
tegrity Code of Conduct. 

Coleman wrote on Twitter that drug testers were 
unable to find him Dec. 9 while he was shopping at 
a nearby mall for Christmas presents. That was his 
third infraction in a 12-month period. 

Coleman asked why he didn’t receive a phone call 
when the testers were unable to find him, saying he 
had received calls around the time of other tests. 


The AIU said that wasn’t a requirement and that it 
usually asks employees not to call athletes because 
that could undermine the testing program. 

“Any advanced notice of testing, in the form of a 
phone call or otherwise, provides an opportunity for 
athletes to engage in tampering or evasion or other 
improper conduct which can limit the efficacy of 
testing,” the AIU said in an e-mailed statement. 

The AIU added that under World Anti-Doping 
Agency rules “proof that a telephone call was made 
is not a requisite element of a missed test and the 
lack of any telephone call does not give the athlete a 
defense to the assertion of a missed test.” 

Coleman was a favorite for Olympic gold in the 
100-meter dash ahead of the Tokyo Games. Those 
games have been postponed to next year because of 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

He said in his post he has been appealing the lat¬ 
est missed test for six months with the AIU, which 
runs the anti-doping program for World Athletics. 



Martin Meissner/AP 

Christian Coleman, of the United States, poses after winning 
the men’s 100-meter race during the 2019 Worid Athietics 
Championships in Doha, Qatar. He was suspended Wednesday by 
the Athletics Integrity Unit for missing doping tests. He has been 
banned from competition pending a hearing conducted under Worid 
Athletics Anti-Doping ruies or the Integrity Code of Conduct. 
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Put on notice 

MLB warned by Fauci to finish 
before October» Page 22 



John Raoux / AP 

ESPN’s Wide World of Sports is shown at Walt Disney World in 
Kissimmee, Fla. All NBA games will be played at Disney. 


Los Angeles Lakers center 
Dwight Howard has suggested 
that finishing the NBA season 
could take away from the 
movement to spur immediate 
and dramatic change on racial 
issues in the United States. 


^ The plan 

i NBA lays out vision 

' for finishing season 


By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

ERE’s SOM E OF WHAT AWAITS NBA PLAYERS GOING 

TO Disney nextm onth: gam e room s, goifcourse 

ACCESS, CABANAS WITH M ISTERS TO COM BAT THE 
HEAT, RSHING AREAS, BOWUNG, BACKSTAGE TOURS 


It ONLY SOUNDS UKE VACATION. 

The NBA described very specihc plans to players 

AND TEAMS TOR THE RESTART ON TUESDAY, DOING SO IN 
'' A M EM 0 AND HANDBOOK BOTH OBTAINED BY ThE AS¬ 
SOCIATED Press. With safety being of the torem ost 

IMPORTANCE DURING THE CORDNAVIRUS PANDEMIC, 
PLAYERS WERE TOLD THEY WIU.BE TESTED REGULARLY — 
BUT NOT WITH THE DEEP NASAL SWABS — AND M UST 
ADHERE TO STRICTPHYSICALDISTANCING AND M ASK-WEAR- 


The league and the National Basketball Players As¬ 
sociation HAVE BEEN WORKING ON THE TERM S OF HOW THE 
RESTART WILL WORK TOR WEEKS, ALL WHILE CONSTANTLY SEEK¬ 
ING ADVICE FROM M EDICALEXPERTS INCLUDING Dr AnTHONY 

Fauci, perhaps the best-known physician in the coun¬ 
try WHEN IT COM ES TO THE BATTIE AGAINST COVID-19. 


Earnhardt in new NASCAR Hall of Fame class » Page 23 







